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It’s important to be particular in your choice of machines for business 
education. Students, to succeed, need to know—and feel at ease with— 
the tools they will use when they go to work. And that’s exactly why ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Burroughs business machines are preferred in so many school systems. 


Burroughs’ knowledge of business problems and Burroughs’ engineering 
skill have combined to produce business machines that are universally 
accepted in the business world. They do the work in less time, with 

less effort, and at less cost. They are ruggedly built to take hard use 

and require little maintenance. That means that students who learn to 
handle figures on Burroughs business machines have the advantage of 


4 
experience on the kind of business machines they will find in actual Bu rroughs 


use everywhere. 

Why not call the Burroughs man listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book? Let him give you the facts showing why you should 
select Burroughs business machines. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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Gone are the hours of listing dry, unimaginative rules and 
memorizing abstract theories. Everyone... youngsters and 
adults alike at the Vocational and Adult Education School 
of Racine, Wisconsin ...learn filing methods and prin- 
ciples by working out actual business problems with 
Identic practice sets. Identic...a miniature filing system 
with guides and folders just like those used in modern 
business offices ... gives students a chance to “file and find” 
under realistic conditions. 

Identic costs so little, too... less than 1¢ per student. 
Guides, indexes and folders are made of the same material 
used in actual business... will last for years. Identic is 
made in both vertical and visible systems complete with 
problems, forms, tests, and a teacher's Manual. Why not 
find out how you can make your teaching easier, while 
securing better results? Just mail the attached coupon 


today! No obligation, of course. 


Remington. Fran! 





Adult students working out a business problem on Identic 
visible practice equipment. Systems include Job Analysis 
Records, Stock Records, Credit-Collection and Ledger Rec- 
ords, Sales Records and Sales Analysis Records. 
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Miss Helenora Strachan, instructor of filing and indexing at 
Racine Vocational and Adult Education School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, helps a student in a filing class using Identic 
vertical practice equipment, 


FREE — YOURS FOR 30-DAY REVIEW 
New Fifth Edition of Progressive Indexing 
and Filing. Yours to keep if you adopt the 
book for your students. Complete and au- 
thoritative. Covers all recognized commer- 
cial systems; including latest developments 
such as filing-on-film. 304 pages fully illus- 
trated; in maroon leather. Only $1.40 or 
slightly more in Central and Western States. 
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MISS N. MAE SAWYER, DIRECTOR 

American Institute of Records Administration 

Room 1656, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 

Yes, I’d like to have the items checked below: 

( Free 30-day-examination copy of ‘‘Progressive Indexing and Filing,” 
fifth edition 

CO Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Vertical Filing 

CO Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible Filing 

(0 Free movie ‘‘it Must Be Somewhere”’ 
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To insure success in business 





Essentials of Business Arithmetic - 3rd Ed. 
EDWARD M. KANZER and WILLIAM L. SCHAAF 


Well-ordered topics give a comprehensive view of the actual business world and arouse students’ interest 
with real problems drawn from modern business practice, bookkeeping, and simple economics. Each lesson 
is a self-contained unit with adequate preliminary drill, motivating problems, model solutions, instruction and 
discussion, written exercises, and thought questions. Teacher’s Manual 


Business English in Action 
J. C. TRESSLER and MAURICE C. LIPMAN 


Simple, concise instructions, with vivid examples representing a wide variety of business situations, char- 
acterize this text. Though complete enough for a year’s study, its flexible organization makes Business English 
in Action equally usable for a half-year course. The content is presented in two parts: the first deals with 
speaking and writing on the job; the second is a functional handbook of grammar and English usage. 
Numerous cartoons, 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
Se 








Sales Offices: New York 












The BEST of the OLD 


with 


The BEST of the NEW 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to strive for higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more sustained basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


er (Specialists in Busi: and E ic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 








Home Office: Boston 












NEW 6th EDITION © 














a NEW program that makes 
bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


M. Herbert Freeman @ J Marshall Hanna @ Gilbert Kahn 


Simplified in content . .. simplified in organization .. . sim- 
plified in problem material ... put together and clearly 
written and illustrated in a carefully integrated, teachable pro- 
gram that will set a pattern for years to come ... a pattern 
of effective teaching and sure, direct learning . . . part of its 
power is the result of a combination of three elements: 


e LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 

e ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 

@ HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 
Plan to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping course. 


Adopt the new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use in your 
classes. Write nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36.....330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2............... 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6....... 111 N, Canal St. Toronto 4........ 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Fiancisco 4........ 68 Post St. London W, C, 1....51 Russell Sq. 
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EDITORIAL NO’ ES 


Elizabeth T. Van De: veer 





THE NEED 
FOR FAITH 


At one of the general meetings of the recent New Jersey Education Association conven: on, 4 
speaker eloquently discussed today’s thirty-six hour world; a world where diplomats from ever 
country of the world are able to assemble at one place in thirty-six hours. 

This world has placed new responsibilities on the businessman, the diplomat, and the t icher, 
Many businessmen are meeting the challenge by establishing branch operations in other cov ntries 
as readily as they established branches in neighboring communities just a generation ago. | iplo- 
mats are compelled to consider the effect of any contemplated action on the entire world, not: nerel 
on their own countries or even their own hemispheres. The teacher has it within his province to 
assist in the development of citizens who will accept and understand the importance of a world 
citizenship along with national citizenship. The business teacher has an especially heavy responsi- 
bility. 

The United Nations, according to the speaker, is the most effective agency the world has at present 
to help to bring about the peace every nation craves (albeit in seemingly different ways). Yet it is 
in danger of being killed by the very interests which established it. True, it may be necessary to 
carry on the functions of the UN without Russia and her sattellites, but the fact remains that apart 
from the dangers of that situation individual apathy, indifference, and doubt by world citizenry are 
minimizing the achievements of the UN. The world has the key; all it needs is faith, faith which 
will prove to the soviet-communist world that respect for the individual brings peace, prosperity, 
and personal satisfactions superior to any a slave-state can provide. 

Such faith must not be a blind faith, uncritical and unthinking. It should be a working faith lead- 
ing to constructive action and support of worthy projects. Too often it is a negative faith—and in- 
sidious, subtle, destructive passivity which destroys more than it builds. 

The speaker concluded his talk to the teachers with a repetition of his appeal to develop the per- 
sonal faith which will help to keep the four freedoms alive in the classroom and the world. Have 
we been guilty of indifference? 

At the same convention, in a conversation with a friend, this story was mentioned. 
class discussion of the merits of the candidates for election, one of the boys in the class said “Miss 
, what do you believe? Which way will you vote?’ How would you have answered the ques- 
tion? Why was it asked? Mere curiosity? Or to find out whether the teacher was able to take 
a definite stand for something? (In the effort to present all sides of a question fairly, students must 
occasionally think teachers are incapable of formulating a decision about anything.) What did the 
teacher do? She said she would vote for (and named her candidate) and proceeded to give the 
reasons why. At the beginning of her explanation she invited any member of the class who 
wished to explain, after he had listened to all the arguments for both sides, why he had decided 
in favor of one man. 

Isn’t this a responsibility of teaching—to stand for something? To have enough faith in one 
side of an issue to be willing to argue personally for or against it? Don’t teachers owe their students 
teaching with faith as well as teaching by books? 

Why is a definite position taken less and less in the classroom? Many worthwhile arguments 
have been advanced: it is not fair to impose one’s personal philosophy on those who are too young 
to be able to challenge that philosophy ; some are afraid that teachers will forget to present all sides 
of a problem for consideration; some insist that even when a teacher attempts to present every point 
of view his own personal feelings are necessarily overemphasized. 

What is the danger of teaching without expression of one’s personal beliefs? Without faith in 
personal judgment? Some of the results are evidenced in the criticism of today’s educational poli- 
education is fuzzy; educators are spineless individuals whose leadership is questioned even 


Following a 








cies 
when it is sought by government or business. In the effort to present all the “eithers” and “ors” 
educators have impressed the public and their students that they are incapable of formulating an 
opinion for themselves but must always be subject to the thinking of an “authority.” Isn’t it par! 
of a teacher’s task to show that after examining all the evidences from all possible angles he 1s 
capable of making up his own mind? 

(Continued on page 154) 
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“Magic” Tabulator. a Royal exclusive. 


Without taking her fingers from the guides 
‘Vy positions, the student just r-o l-l-s her 
ght hand and the carriage moves to the 
\t tab position, 4. 
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Control ... 
Carriage Control 


Carriage 


exclusive 


a simple twist of Royal’s 


gives each typist 


the maximum efliciency of the whole machine. 
It literally regulates 

speed; 

iction 


e the carriage 
MR, oy 
- steps up the 
. j. *-» tabulating. 
: : Roval ex- 
inside 


“Touch 


New Time-saver Top. a 
clusive. Press button... 
SEDs trels all instantly 


Control” within easy reach. 


wpb rome isy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 
changing. 
* - 


cone 


accessible. 
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No need to teach typing 
of special characters | 


To make your job easier Royal brings you an 


extra key with any character-combination desired. 






“tol 


Tow Royal brings you an extra key—a 43rd 

key on your keyboard a key that you can 

get with almost any combination of marks, 
characters or signs you want! 


You may want your Bonus Key to be an ex- 


clamation point—or a division sign and an 
equal sign. For some teaching situations, it may 
be a paragraph mark and a section sign. In fact, 


it can be almost anything you order! 


Royal to 
Remember: 
the 


It’s all available and it’s done by 
make your teaching job easier! 
Royals have always been built with you, 


typing teacher, in mind! 


Look 


Then call your Royal Representative 


There are other new features below. 


them over. 
for a free classroom demonstration. Look under 


“Royal” in the phone book, 


ent 


“ coe yyereeel te 
pepe eh 99 
me ; 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC » PORTABLE * Roytype Carbon Papers and Ribbons 


**Magic’’ and ‘“Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


Frederick G. Nichols 
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LEADERSHIP QUALIFICATIONS 


In my previous “CC and C,” | complained of the outcome of a committee job that had to do with 
the selection of a director or supervisor of business education in one of our large cities. | prom. 
ised to fill in the gaps in the recommendations made by that committee. I shall do so now, but 
first let me emphasize again that it is leadership with which I am concerned regardless of the title 
bestowed upon the one providing it. I have seen competent leadership in our field given by a 
member of the school staff who had received no titular distinction at all—nor any additional compen- 
sation for rendering service “beyond the call of duty”. Also I have seen no discernible leadership 
provided by a staff officer bearing the title of Supervisor or Director and receiving special compen- 
sation for giving what he didn’t give. 

I shall not repeat the minimal essentials—adequate basic education, good personality, ability to 
speak, professional training required for state certification, and business training covering a broad 
area of this field of education. 

I said that I would show some of the things considered essential in the preparation of super- 
visors of industrial or trade training by way of revealing the inadequacies of the committee report 
on supervision of business education. Perhaps that is a good way to get across what | have in mind, 

Here is what a supervisor of vocatiorral training should know and be able to do: 


1. Be well grounded in the principles of 9. Understand the organization and func- 
vocational education. tions and special problems of various kinds 


a ree of schools in which vocational training is 
2. Thoroughly understand the policies / 9 


, 3 2 given—day high school, junior high school, 
effecting the supervisory job. ohne J es 


evening school, part-time school, corporation 
3. Be familiar with, if not expert in, the school, opportunity school and extension 
special methods of his field. classes. 
10. Have ability to lead in the organiza 
tion of a vocational training program or 
curriculum. 


4. Understand the relation of vocational 
education to the entire educational program. 


5. Understand how his special field re- 
lates to the vocational education program as 
a whole. 


11. Present occupational experience of 
(1) at least two years as a journeyman bx 
yond the period of apprenticeship, or (2) 

6. Be thoroughly competent in classroom three years of industrial experience of gen- 
management. eral character, two years of which must 

have been as a wage earner in a recognized 

7. Have some understanding of school industrial occupation. 


building construction and room arrange- a : 
J J 12. Prove ability as a group leader iw 


ment. _ . ; 
his field of education. 
8. Understand job analysis and how to 13. Be familiar with equipment problems 
use it in vocational training. and experience in solving them. 


That will do for our purposes. It shows how far short the generalizations of the committee repor! 
are with respect to business training, occupational experience, and teaching experience. 


It is my firm conviction that no man or woman should be appointed director or supervisor of 
business education on a permanent basis without first demonstrating through a trial period that 
he has the leadership qualities required and that he can furnish the leadership essential to progress 
in this field. Surely no one should be appointed to this job on the basis of seniority or degrees of 
advanced credits or personality or even good classroom results in one or two courses. This is 4 
mighty important job; one that should be filled by a man or woman of proven leadership ability 
or be eliminated entirely. 
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Model 410 
Simplex Electric 
Monroe Adding Machine 
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“Rhythm-add,” said one leading educator, 
“is the greatest advance since touch typing.” 


This modern training technique for adding machine opera- 
tion eliminates “hunt and peck” —puts the whole hand into 
action for greater speeds than ever! In course after course, 
with only a few hours’ instruction, all students, beginners 
or advanced, progressed rapidly, increasing their figure 


production dramatically . .. some as much as 160%! 


Business Firms Enthusiastic 
Tests in leading banks, insurance companies, and other 
organizations show startling results. Operators trained in 
Monroe Rhythm-add* increased speeds an average of 41% 
—many added nearly 100 items a minute! All reported less 
tension, less nervous fatigue, and fewer errors. 


Yours for the Asking 
Learn what educators and business executives say about 
Rhythm-add. Get the free booklet “All Hands Take to 
Rhythm-add” now—write to the Educational Department, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Orange, N. J. 


*Registere d Trade Mark 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 
James T. Blanford 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Classroom teaching procedures—the area in which most of the sixty teachers observed were 
deficient and the real problem of beginning teachers. (This article subtly hints that it may be 
the area in which many experienced teachers are least proficient.) 

Although Mr. Blanford is gentle and charitable in his criticism his final comment is a rather 
serious one. “From the many teachers | observed and from an analysis of the problems and 
difficuities they were having, | am confident that one of the best traits of a good teacher is 


enthusiasm." 


tions: ‘‘Where?" "When?" "Why?" 


if this trait is lacking in many of us, should we ask ourselves the familiar ques- 





-EORGE was teach- 


ing a bookkeeping 


} 
D 


class in 
which I] had an opportunity to o 
and he was not doing a very 


His 


less, several were not paying atten 


serve 


good job. students were rest- 


tion, and the general attitude of the 


class was one of boredom. In fact, 
George appeared to be bored too. 
His classroom manner was very 
quiet and he seemed to have little 


enthusiasm for what he was doing. 
Occasionally, G orge \ ould become 
irritated with the students because 
of their lacl yf responsiveness and 
in several cases he became extremely 
sarcastic. Leven in his sarcasm, how 
ever, he did not act too enthused. 
\fter the class was over and when 
George and | hada chance to talk he 
appeared very discouraged. He knew 


that he h: in done 2 


blame on his 
“These kids are not interested in 
anything that pertains to scl 


said. “I h: been told that 


the worst class this school has evet 
had.” 

Although | didn’t say so it seemed 
to me that the group was an ave1 


age group of high school voungsters 


and that it was more George’s fault 
that 


siastic because George wasn’t a “ball 


his class was not very enthu 


of fire’ himself, 
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[ was somewhat surprised at the 
had 


George as an undergraduate student 


situation because I known 


in the teacher-training institution 


where I taught and [ knew him to be 
an intelligent and very capable. stu- 
dent. I had marked him to be a su- 
pr rior teacher but such did not seem 
to be the case. Perhaps George un- 


pointed up his trouble 


1 rd 1 
knowingly 
when he said, “LT have always heard 
that an A 


have trouble 


student in college will 


getting down to the level 
of high . 


school students.’ 
Getting down to the level of high 


students wasn’t George’s 


trouble really, he was just too pom 


pous and took himself too serious 
to generate any enthusiasm in_ his 
students l in his teaching 

This observation and interview 
with beginning business teacher 
was one of many which took place in 
a recent follow-up study of the busi 
ness education graduates « mid 


cher-training institution. 
ree-month period [ had an 


tO observe some Hi} busi 


ness teachers teaching in their class 
rooms. Lhe time spent wit each 
teacher \ one-half day. [ also had 

talk with thes 


nm Oppori initv to 
1 


{ ic] rc 


erning their work and 
in particular their individual teach 
ing problems. As a result of these 


observations and interviews some 


specific problems were determined 
conunon to a 
The 


problems were grouped into stx large 


which seemed to be 


large per cent of the teachers. 


classifications which were concerned 
with: 
Instructional materials 
Facilities and supplies 
Visual aids 
Measurement 


and evaluation of 


student achievement 
Classroom management and 
Classroom teaching procedures 
one group of 


discussed, 


In this article only 


these problems will be 


namely, those dealing with classroom 


teaching procedures. It was in this 
problem area that most of the teach 
ers were oblivious to some of. the 


difficulties which they vere having 
Wiliihs diese adlleis-weve 


individuals who 


typical 


of only one group of 


hing in a particular mid 


Were teat 


western state, nevertheless, by their 


very nature a discussion of them 


may have some general significance 


to those students in training who are 
preparing to teach business subjects 


Phe V¢ 
4° 


significance in a discussion 


in high school. should also 


be SONNE 
of the problems for thos individuals 
who are now teaching as a reminder 
by which they may check their pres- 
activities and tech- 


ent teaching 


niques. It is often true that teach- 


ers are not aware of the problems 
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and vifficulties which they may be 
havil 
Meny of the problems of the be- 


» business teachers concerning 


ginnt 

classi .00m_ teaching procedures were 
indiv.lual ones. However, the prob 
lems of the nature which were ob- 
served as common for more than 


one-tiird of the teachers interviewed 
may He classified as follows: 

A jack of professional interest: in 
leaching 
The use of ineffective teaching 

techniques 
An inability to provide for indi 
vidual differences of students 
An inability to motivate students 


Lack of Professional Interest in Teaching 
An apparent lack of high profes- 
sional interest in teaching by some 
of the beginning teachers was one 
most serious problems ob 
While 


question that “lack of 


of the 
served. there may be some 
interest in 
teaching” should be classed as a 
teaching problem, nevertheless, with 
teachers specifically, apparent disin 
terest. In. their work merits this type 
of classification. 

In justice to the beginning teach- 
ers only a few stated that they dis 
liked and were disinterested in teach- 
mg. A large majority of the teach- 
ers stated that they liked to. teach 
md hoped to continue in teaching. 
the 


made of some of these teachers while 


However, from observations 
teaching and from comments made 
by them during the interviews there 
was some evidence that their state- 
ments were contradictory. 
It is difficult to describe the rea- 
sons why the impression was gained 
that there was a lack of professional 
interest by nearly half of the teach- 
the 


were indeterminable, and no specific 


ers observed. Some of reasons 
explanation can be made other than 
that the general attitude of the teach- 
ers and also of their students was 
one of disinterest. Some precise evi- 
dences of lack of professional inter- 
est 


t in teaching showed in’ several 


Ways. Many of the teachers did not 
belong to a professional organiza- 
tion for business education teachers. 
Few professional magazines, other 
than the free variety, were being 
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read by the teachers. Lack of en- 
thusiasm both in teaching and in the 
discussion of their teaching problems 
was observed. Several teachers made 
disparaging remarks about their stu 
dents while others made disparaging 
their schools. There 


lack of 


remarks about 
were evidences of prepara- 


tion of lessons, and nearly one- 
fourth of the teachers expressed an 
indifferent attitude toward teaching. 

\lthough no attempts were made 
to seek the reasons for the lack of 
there may be 


the 


professional interest, 
several explanations. Some of 
major causes may have been lack of 
confidence, inade- 


experience and 


quate facilities in the school, disap- 
pointment in finding what teaching 
like, for 


teaching, outside interests, or 


Was inadequate training 
lack 
of contacts with professional groups 
or professional literature. 


Use of Ineffective Teaching Techniques 

An opportunity was not provided 
in all of the schools visited to observe 
actually teaching the 
l 


the teacher 


class It 4s probable that the eQIN- 
ning business teachers were not ac- 
customed to having an observer in 


their classrooms, and thus — they 
lacked confidence to proceed in their 
customary manner. In those schools 
Where there was no opportunity to 
observe the teacher teaching, the 
common procedure of the teachers 
Was to give students an assignment 
which would keep them busy for the 
entire class period while they talked 
with the interviewer. 

where an 


In those schools 


Op- 
portunity Was provided to observe 
actual teaching the following types 
of inetfective teaching procedures 
were observed : 

Faulty and vague explanations 
were given by the teacher so 
that the students were not cer- 

tain as to how to proceed, 
Drills 


tvpewriting classes by the teach- 


were being conducted in 


er who made no attempt to 


move about the room checking 


student techniques or making 
suggestions for improvement. 

Teachers sat at their desks while 
conducting the class. 

A question-and-answer technique 


was being used by the teachers 


in which a question would be 
asked by the teacher, an answer 
would be given by a student, and 
little opportunity would be given 
the class to discuss the answer. 
Teachers did not have the atten- 
tion of all the students while 
class discussion was being car- 
ried Ol. 
Teachers were permitting students 
in bookkeeping classes to work 
on problems in class with the 
teachers giving individual help 
where needed. Occasionally, a 
question would arise which was 
the stu- 


would 


to several of 
dents the 
continue to help the students 
than 


common 
and teacher 


individually rather take 


time out to explain the prob- 


lem to the class collectively. 


Teachers were not — speaking 
clearly. 
Lecture techniques were being 


used by some teachers. 

Activity of students in typewrit- 
ing classes consisted almost en- 
tirely of timed writings. 

It should not be construed that 

there were no good teaching proced- 


ures used by the beginning teachers. 


On the contrary, there were many 
evidences of good teaching. In one 


typewriting class observed students 
were typing as high as 100 words 
three-minute timed 


that 


per minute on 


writings. It was evident the 
success of this class was due to the 
ability of the teacher who was not 
using teaching techniques which 


were unusual or original. He was 
merely transferring a great deal of 
enthusiasm on his part to his  stu- 
dents because of his dynamte class- 
room manner. 

However, since this article is con- 
cerned with the reporting of poor 
teaching practices which were ob- 
served being used, naturally the ma- 
jor emphasis is being placed upon 
these. 

Inability to Provide for Individual 

Differences in Students 

Individual differences in ability of 
secondary-school business students 
was a major problem to nearly one- 
business 
teachers. that 


they did not have students with dif- 


third of the beginning 


our teachers stated 
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ferences in ability. It is doubtful 
that these statements were quite true, 
and perhaps these teachers did not 
understand the question. There were 
more problems of this nature indi- 
cated by teachers of typewriting than 
by teachers of any of the other busi- 
ness education courses. This is prob- 
ably because individual differences 
in students would be more apparent 
in skill courses than in other types of 


business subjects. The technique 
mentioned as being employed by sub- 
stantially more than half of the 


teachers having this difficulty was 
giving students individual attention 
and instruction. This individual in- 
struction could be accomplished ef- 
fectively because many of the classes 
observed were quite small. 


Other techniques used by the 
teachers were extra-work assign- 


ments for the better students and as- 
signments of different degrees of 
difficulty for the poorer students. 
For the the 
teachers were more concerned with 
improving low-ability students than 
with increasing the ability of the 
superior students. 


most part, however, 


From the obser- 
vations which were made, the begin- 
ning business teachers needed more 
information concerning the recogni- 
tion of individual differences in their 
students and also techniques which 
might be used for the instruction of 
students with 
ability. 


wide differences in 
Inability to Motivate Students 
The motivation of students 
rolled in business classes appeared to 


cn- 


be a significant problem of nearly 
half the beginning business teachers. 
Nineteen teachers indicated that their 
students had no their 
classwork and the teachers could not 
stimulate interest. Three 
stated that they did not 
their students were inter- 
their classwork; and four 


interest in 


seem to 
teachers 
know if 
ested in 
stated that their students 


were in- 
terested. However, from observa- 
tions these latter teachers appeared 


to be mistaken. 
The teachers indicated the 
problem of lack of interest of stu- 


who 
dents in business courses were per- 
turbed about the situation and de- 


sired more information about what 
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they might do to motivate their stu- 
dents. With these teachers it did not 
appear to be a lack of knowledge of 
motivation devices but more of a 
problem of using these devices effec- 
tively. 

The motivating devices used by 
the teachers for purposes of main- 
taining interest and motivating stu- 
dents were varied. Some of the de- 
vices rather 
though of doubtful value. However, 


were unusual even 
no criticism was made or intended 
as the only criterion for determining 
the value of the device was whether 
or not it accomplished its purpose. 

More devices were mentioned and 
observed as being used in typewrit- 
ing than in any other subject. This 
situation was rather unusual as it 
appeared from the comments made 
by the teachers and from the obser- 
vations made that more motivation 
of students was needed in business 
classes other than typewriting. The 
most common devices mentioned as 
being used by a majority of the 
teachers were displays of student 
work, games and competition among 
students, and praise by the teachers 
of student work. Other devices used 
but mentioned less frequently were 
grades, awards, field trips, visual 
aids, outside speakers, and a varied 
instructional procedure. Twenty-one 
teachers stated that they used no 
all. These 


statements could be questioned be- 


motivation devices at 
cause surely some motivation devices 
or techniques were used. It could be 
that these teachers were not aware 
of the nature of motivation or moti- 
vation devices. 
Individual Problems of the Teachers in 
Ciassroom Procedures 

In the procedure followed in the 
interviews with the beginning busi- 
ness teachers, direct questions were 
not asked about what problems they 
were having in teaching. However, 
the volunteered 
this information. In order to illus- 
trate the types of difficulties which 
the beginning teachers realized that 
they were having, these problems are 
summarized and classified into the 
three categories listed below. It must 
be pointed out that these problems 
individual and are not 


many of teachers 


are ones 


typical of all the beginning bv .iness 
teachers. 
d to; 


ition 


Problems with students in rega 
Mental and physical coordi 
in typewriting 
Low level of ability in adv inced 
typewriting 
Low level of intelligence 
Poverty-stricken homes 
Physical handicaps 
Personal cleanliness 
Outside activities 
Low level of ability in reading 
Desirable work habits 
}ackground in fundamental know- 
ledges 
Wide range of ability in shorthand 
Problems with teaching 
procedures in regard to: 
Making assignments 
Developing speed and accuracy in 
students in typewriting 
Obtaining participation from stu- 
dents in class 
Developing skill in students in ad- 
vanced typewriting 
Presenting the keyboard in_ type- 
writing 
Teaching 
students 
Gregg shorthand 
Keeping seniors interested in jun- 


shorthand _ to 


Thomas 


who have _ learned 


ior business training 

Giving directions 

Adapting knowledge learned in 
college to high school subject 
matter 

Being patient with students 

Staying out of a “rut” 

Having sufficient skill in short- 
hand 

Having a wide vocabulary 

Justifying subjects to 
high school business students 


business 


Problems of a miscellaneous 
nature in regard to: 
Teaching two classes at the same 
time 
Keeping business subjects from 
being a “dumping ground” for 
low level ability students 
Teaching typewriting during at 
activity period which was held 
only three times a week 
Teaching bookkeeping in the ninth 
grade to students who were ut- 
able to comprehend bookkeeping 
easily. 
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Teaching in a subject field not 
qualified to teach 

Teaching in a school in which 
there was dissension because of 
religious differences 

Per 
detriment of teaching 

Kee} 


part-time work experience pro- 


orming routine duties to the 
ing businessmen satisfied in 


grams 

Performing an excessive amount 

of work for other teachers. 

The foregoing list of individual 
problems in classroom teaching pro- 
edures, which were acknowledged 
by the beginning business teachers, 
are indicative of an awareness by 
them of some of the difficulties which 
they were experiencing. Because of 
the nature of these problems, in that 
they were characteristic of the prob- 
lms of a particular teacher or 
school, it is not possible to generalize 
upon them. However, since the prob- 
lems were specifically mentioned by 
the teachers in the interviews this 
awareness of their problems by the 
teachers may be evidence of their 
professional alertness. 

One 


stands out in my mind very vividly. 


interview and_ observation 
The teacher who was being observed 


was well-known to me also as a 
student. In his undergraduate work 
he had barely met the scholarship 
requirements for graduation. There 
had also been several other evidences 
of his lack of fitness for the teach- 
these 


things he was one of the last candi- 


ing profession. Because of 
fates for a teaching position to be 
employed his 
teaching in a school that was not too 


which resulted in 
(esirable with respect to facilities, 
size, and location. 

The “day that I stepped into his 
class he was teaching business law. 
Immediately, I sensed an atmosphere 
in the classroom which I had noticed 
in few others I had observed. This 
teacher was teaching with a stimu- 
lating amount of enthusiasm and in- 
It was difficult to determine 
who were the more interested, the 
teacher or the students. Everyone 
wanted to participate in the discus- 


terest. 
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sion and it was even difficult to re- 
myself from participating 
I visited several more classes 


strain 
also. 

of this teacher during the day and 
the same process repeated itself. I 
could not tell that he was doing any- 
thing but following through on the 
accepted tech- 
niques but I wondered why he was 
doing such an excellent job of teach- 
ing. I am confident that it was be- 
cause of the tremendous amount of 
enthusiasm which he had and which 
transferred to his students. He was 
one of the best of all the teachers | 
had observed or talked with. 


common, teaching 


What significance, then, might this 
illustration have for those of us who 
are teaching? From the many teach- 
ers I observed and from an analysis 
of the problems and difficulties they 
were having, I am confident that one 
of the best traits of a good teacher is 
An enthusiastic manner 
will do much to stimulate students 


enthusiasm. 


and teachers alike and many of the 
problems discussed in these pages 
could be minor ones or entirely elim- 
inated were enthusiasm added to our 
teaching. Let us examine ourselves, 
then, as others see us. Perhaps we 
will be surprised at what we see. 
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THE BURRO RIDE 


By Kenneth Fahndrick 
St. Mary's High School, Waterloo, lowa 





As is usually the case when an animal is portrayed in a typed design, the finished picture 
emanates life and action. The succession of periods which form the outline of the burro, 
the man's and boy's apparel, and several other objects in the design were laboriously con- 
structed by controlling both the horizontal and vertical movement of the carriage. The 
excellent shading was effected by variance in stroke intensity and proper choice of letters 
used. Some of the keyboard letters and characters used: "N," "m,” ge ME anee te 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 


later issues of this magazine. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXX 
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COMIC STRIP RESEARCH 


IN BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


William G. Savage 


University of Detroit 


F in your travels in the Midwest 
you drop in on one of the writer’s 
classes in business education and are 
met by a covey of students intently 
engrossed in the reading and discus- 
sion of comic strip sheets, don’t be 
alarmed. They haven’t forsaken en- 
lightment for entertainment nor fact 
for fiction but are merely supple- 
menting their instruction by a vis- 
ual newcomer to the field of business 
education. 

That the comics have emerged as 


a major medium of communication 


Business teachers at 


instruction are faced daily in the 
classroom with the problem of select- 


The 


ing appropriate teaching aids. 
comic medium is a visual aid which 
can make explicit knowledge that 1s 
to those in 


orft 


otherwise available only 


dividuals who have a for ab 
straction. 

The very succinctness of the com 
the 


content, the strong emotional appeal, 


position, pictorial continuity 


the humor, and the attention and in 


terest. factors which most comics 





“Before man thought in words, ke felt in pictures . . . It's too bad for us 
‘literary’ enthusiasts, but it's the truth nevertheless, pictures tell any story 


more effectively than words." 





and an absorbing aspect of our pres- 
ent day culture there can be no doubt. 
Indeed, their readership is exceeded 
only by that of front-page headlines. 
The medium is one which has tre- 


mendous educational potentialities. 


Comics—A Teaching Aid 

In business education we must at- 
tempt to utilize every possible Oppor 
tunity to improve instruction. Prog- 
ressive educators have long recog- 
nized the value of good visual aids 
in their teaching. The comic medi- 
um is probably one of the most fully 
developed modern visual aids; yet, 
in the classroom, this medium does 
not seem to have been recognized. 
This is especially true in the field of 
business education, 
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have, might well be important fac 
tors in motivation, time conservation, 
and emphasis in the teaching and 
learning processes. 


Recognizing the educational force 


and ever-growing popularity — the 
comie medium in its various forms 


exerts upon our American way of 
life, the writer’s doctoral study at 
Teachers College Columbia Univer- 
sity set about the task of channeling 
this vast medium of communication 
into the field of business education 
where it might be used for construc- 


tive educational goals. 


The Study 
The research study was divided in- 
to three phases. Phase one of the 
study centered around the writing of 


all levels of 


scripts for comic strip ada ‘tation 


around selected areas in the | eld oj 
business education. Phase ‘vo oj 
the study was devoted to a cla-sroon 
study the purpose of which \as 
determine the reaction of business 


teachers and students to the ise oj 


the writer’s comic materials as 
supplemental aid to instruction in th 
business education classroon ¥ 


carry out this particular phase of the 
study, the cooperation of 30 business 


teachers was secured from ten see- 


ondary schools in New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland. Some 4000 
comic strips and related materials 
were disseminated to the teachers 
and students participating in the 


study. 
Using the questionnaire teclinique 
the data i 


the study were assembled and inter- 


for the classroom phase of 


preted. This part of the study re- 
ceived a most favorable reaction on 
the part ef both teachers and_ stu 
dents alike. 

The third and final phase of the 
study was devoted to follow-up 


script study. The basic comic strips 


were modified for classroom 


cording to the 


a an) 


Use ac- 
suggestions gleaned 
from the earlier parts of the study. 
The follow-up study concerned it- 
self primarily with an expansion and 
refinement of 


basic techniques. It 


represented the first step forward in 
eiving business teachers and students 


more of the type of sper ial 


pul post 


comic materials which they had ex- 


pressed a desire to see and to. use. 


Conclusions 

In general the study disclosed: (1) 
that both teachers and students liked 
using and would like to use more of 
this type of comic material if it were 
available; (2) that teachers believed 
the 
tional values for business education; 


material to have strong educa- 
(3) that the materials did contribute 
to the learning growth of students. 
The findings clearly point to the 
educational potentialities of the comic 
strip medium as a supplemental aid 
to instruction in the business educa- 
tion classroom. The comic medium, 
as evidenced from the comic mate- 
rials were produced in the study, 1s 
one which readily lends itself to the 
adaptation of many of the frequently 
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Hi HONEY! 
AA‘ISSED THE BUS AGAIN. 

1S THE BIG BOSS IN HIS DEN 
YET? 












IN 15 RIGHT 
eos AND 
SCREAMING FOR THAT 





CAN 










witoa GOES 













GET AWAy REPORT WHICH YOU 
TO WITH BEING SHOULD HAVE HAD ON HIS 
GOSH, LATE JF HE DESK AT CLOSING TIME 














ISN'T IN 
Yet. 


KET 

HIM WAIT 

FOR THE REPORT. 

IT'S BEEN LATE BEFORE AND 
WILL BE AGAIN. LET’S 
SLIP OUT AND HAVE A 

COKE. THE (AORNING 
IS YOUNG. 


Vi < 
» LATE AGAIN....AND YESTERDAY. 
« NO HOMEWORK. 
OH WELL.. 







































































AT HER TEACHERS WHEN THEY WARNED . 
HER THAT SHE SHOULD TRY TO DEVELOP ¢ 
FMPLOYABLE WORK HABITS.HILDA LEFT ‘ 

. 


SCHOOL LAUGHING AND WENT TO WORK 
IN AN OFFICE. 



















AS TIME PASSES ON.... HERE'S 
YOUR COKt 
WHY, HELLO GEORGIE. HONEY. HOW'S 
WHY OF COURSE I'M WORKING THE REPORT 
HARD, BUT GLAD YOU CALLED. COMING ? 
WHAT ? OH MOVIES? 
TONIGHT ? YES, I'LL BE 
READY. BYE NOW... 
SILLY BOY. 


Fs REPORT ? OFl..<.. FINE. 
SAY, YOU DIDN'T HEAR 
ABOUT THE BIG ARGUMENT 
THE BOSS HAD IN THE PRIVATE 
AAEETING. LET ME TELL 
YOU ALL THE DIRT. WELL 
IT JUST SO HAPPENED, 
ETC. ETC 























3) 


WELL...GOOD MORNING, 


















OH..WHY...ER... HERE IS THE REPORT YES, AAISS JONES. 
OUR CO/WWPANY IS CUTTING 









MISS JONES. COULD | GOOD AMAORNING, AAR. LEE. 1S THERE ANY- 
INTERRUPT YOUR LITTLE MAR. LEE. | WAS JUST THING ELSE BEFORE | GO DOWN ON PERSONNEL 
CONVERSATION TO SEE ASKING MABLE TO TO LUNCH ? COSTS. | HAVE BEEN ASKED 

IF THE REPORT I'VE CHECK THE REPORT TO GIVE YOU A WEEKS NOTICE 
BEEN WAITING FOR 15 WITH ME. } SHALL (fp \'AA SORRY fens, 
READY? BRING IT TO youR / cr) BUT THAT'S THE 








BETTER NOT TELL 
HER THE REAL 
REASONS WHY SHE’‘S 
BEING FIRED... .UNDEPEND- 
ABLE , TARDY, CLOCK WATC H7 
ER, OFFICE GOSSIP, 
ere Ge. 


WAY IT IS. 






WHAT WILL 
BE HER EXCUSE | 
_ THIS TIME ? 









OFFICE. > ig 
HOPE HE | 

DIDN’T HEAR 
ME MENTION 


HIS NAME. 








16) 
k )NQ 


Ne yp) WW 
x 


/ 

















"Hilda is very busy these days visualizing to student readers the do's and don'ts of a good secretary." 
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recurring problems, techniques, and 
procedures encountered by students 
and teachers in the area of business 


education. The reactions of teachers 
and students most favorable. 
Reactions to the contrary were con- 
structively pointed to ideas for re- 
finement in, an expansion of, and 
elaboration upon, the basic techniques 
which were employed. 
The over-all study 
query. In widening the business ed- 
ucation curriculum to keep pace with 
the times, should we not as progres- 
sive educators recognize the comic 
forceful educational 
tool to be used at a stage where stu- 
dents are to lead them to higher levels 


were 


suggests a 


medium as a 


of learning ? 

Hilda, the main comic character 
creation of the writer, is very busy 
these days visualizing to student read- 
ers the do’s and don'ts of a good sec- 
retary. Under such comic strip titles 
as “Hilda Goes to Work,” ‘Hilda 
Goes Job Hunting,” “Hilda the Re- 
ceptionist,” “Hilda Takes a Letter,” 
and ‘“Hilda’s Telephone Technique” 
—all designed to make easier the busi- 
ness of teaching and learning—secre- 
tarial science and business teacher- 
training students are learning to be- 
come better secretaries and better po- 
tential This is 
being done through a medium which 


business teachers. 
captures their attention and = stimu- 
lates their interest. 
Using the Comic Strip 

To give teachers an idea of how 
these special purpose comics are be- 
ing used in the classroom, the comic 
“Hilda Goes to Work” is used as an 
illustration in this article. For ex- 
ample: (1) students list and discuss 
all the positive and negative office 
manners portrayed in this comic; 
(2) a class is divided into groups 
and each group is assigned a desir- 
able personality factor which Hilda 
lacks in this particular comic; each 
group is asked to obtain as much in- 
formation on the personality factor 
as it can and present its findings to 
the class in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, formal paper, bulletin board 
display, and so on; (3) students se- 
lect one or two personality factors 
discussed in relation to this comic 
which they themselves lack. Each 
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student is instructed to try to improve 
upon the personality factor(s) se- 
lected, for say, one school day, and 
report orally or in writing to the 
class the outcome ; (4) students indi- 
vidually list 10 or 20 of what they 
believe to be the most important em- 
ployable work habits they believe 
Hilda as an office worker should pos- 
As a group project these indi- 
vidual lists are then tabulated by the 
class on a frequency chart and used 
for class discussion. From the fre- 
quency chart the 10 or 20 highest 
ranking items are then duplicated by 
members of the class in the form of 
a personal inventory questionnaire 
and distributed self-evaluation. 
The list is then used as a recheck 
from time to time for individual re- 
appraisals. 

What it 
these days students in business edu- 
cation may go trotting off to school 
with loads of books 
their arms. If the comic medium 
is one which can make teaching and 


sess. 


for 


all means is that one of 


comic under 


learning an easier and more pleas- 
ant experience, then it is one which 
the further attention 
respect of educators. 


demands and 


It is, indeed, 


high time that we stopped rapping the 
heads .and knuckles of our students 
for being interested in comics. It js 
time for our schools to take Over the 
comic technique and improve upon 
it. It is time that we faced the fac 
that the comics are here to stay! 
The explanation of the effective. 
ness of the picture continuity is far 
from complete at this writing. The 
opinion of William Moulton \ar- 
ston, who wrote “Why 100,000,000 
Americans Read Comics,” follows: 
Strange as it may seem, it is the 
form of comics—story telling, “ar- 
tistic’ or not, that constitutes the 
crucial factor in putting over this 
universal appeal. The potency of 
the picture story is not a matter of 
modern theory but of anciently estab- 
lished truth. Before man thought in 
words, he felt in pictures. Man still 
prefers to short-cut his mental proc- 
esses by skipping the laryngial sub- 
stitutes and visualizing directly the 
that rouse his 


dramatic situations 


emotions. It’s too bad for us ‘“liter- 


ary” enthusiasts, but it’s the truth 
nevertheless, pictures tell any stor) 


more effectively than words. 





NEW TRAINING BULLETIN 


From B. Frank Kyker, 
Business Education, Office of 
Washington, D. C., has come 
ment of a new pamphlet, “Training to 
Meet the Shortages of Stenographers and 


Specialist in 
Education, 
announce- 


Typists”, a joint publication of the Federal 
Agency, Office of Education; 
3ureau. of Employment Security, U. S. 
Department of Labor; United Business 
Education Association, National Education 
Association; and National Office Manage- 


Security 


ment Association. 

The bulletin has been prepared to: 

1. Focus attention on the shortage of 
stenographers, typists and other office 
workers which 
ities, and to emphasize the importance of 
their work; aa 

2. Indicate how the 
tribute significantly to meeting the demand 
for competent office workers through ef- 
fective business training programs ; 

3. Suggest how the school, the employ- 
er, and the public employment service re- 
spectively and cooperatively can contribute 
to effective business training to meet the 


shortage of office workers. 


exists in many commun- 


schools can con- 


The Office of Education has 17,000 
copies and the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity has 10,000 copies—a total of 27,000 
copies of this pamphlet for distribution. 
The 
general, to distribute this pamphlet to the 


four cooperating agencies plan, in 
following groups: 

1. The National Office Management As- 
sociation will send the pamphlet to the of- 
ficers of the National and Chapters in 
NOMA as well as to the members of the 
National and Chapter Educational Com- 
mittees. 

2. The Bureau of Employment Security 
will distribute to State and local offices of 
the Public Employment Service and 
through these offices to selected employers 
of office workers; 

3. The United Business Education As- 
sociation (NEA) and the Office of Edu- 
cation will cooperate in distributing the 
pamphlet to State Departments of Educa- 
tion, principals of selected high schools, 
and business education teacher-trainers in 
our colleges and universities, and to in- 
dividual business teachers, department 
heads, and supervisors. 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University, New York, N, Y. 


A CLASSROOM STUDY OF ARITHMETIC ABILITY 





+ 7% is? 


Three-eighths from one leaves how much? .. . Divide 895.24 by 94.21 
decimal equivalent for % ... Thirty-two -+- 


Y2 + 652 + 73% +- 


. . + Give the 
12% -+ 18% 


These problems and others like them were inaccurately answered by many high school 
students who took the test which is discussed in this article. Perhaps you would like to 
test your students and compare your results with those of the survey. If you care to, 
send your comparisons to the Journal. 





IGH school teachers and business 
men are everlastingly complain- 
ing about the lack of elementary busi- 
particularly 
but 


ness information and 
arithmetical skills of 
rarely do they give evidence. 


students, 
Here 
are some specific examples. 

One thousand fifteen-year olds 
aid one hundred nineteen-year olds 
were asked the following questions. 
Actually a considerably larger num- 
ber were asked, but questionable pa- 
pers and uncertain materials were 
diminated so as to get an even num- 
ber. 
|. What is the square root of 144? 

It is unbelievable, but 46 percent 
of the fifteen-year old high school 
students did not know the answer to 
this question. It is a little encour- 
aging to note that only 4 percent 
of the nineteen-year-olds failed. 
Whether there was skill learning in 
this five-year gap or whether read- 
ing or life experiences made the nine- 
teen-year olds more aware of the 
square root of 144 cannot be deter- 
mined, 

2. Three-eighths from one leaves? 

Thirty-nine per cent of the fifteen- 
year olds failed this question while 
but 6 percent of the nineteen-year 
olds did not pass. Is it possible that 
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added maturity is accompanied by the 
understanding of thé meaning of 
that the would 
of necessity be less than one? 

3. Divide 895.24 by 94.21. 

Failed by 71 percent of the fifteen- 
year olds and 16 percent of the nine- 
teen - year-olds. An _ excellent 
ample of the lack of 
of the use of the decimal point in 
division. An ‘‘I-never-did-know-how- 
to-handle-the-decimal-point” fear is 
established at the mere sight of the 


“one” and answer 


ex- 


mastery 


problem; hesitation replaces confi- 
dence and the answer which is pro- 
duced is wrong. 

4. What is the decimal equivalent of 


“9 
V8: 


Failed by 57 percent of the fif- 
teen-year olds and 21 percent of 














aes ee 


the nineteen-year olds. If mem- 
orized, the aliquot part was for- 
gotten; or, perhaps the relation- 
ship between fractional parts, ali- 
quot parts and decimal equivalents 
was never drawn. What is 
is that the fundamental operation 


worse 


of determining a decimal equiva- 
lent of any fraction probably was 
never mastered by those who failed 
this problem, and, therefore, never 
properly taught. A hazy feeling 
that he should know, undoubtedly 
who 


the 


those 
but 


haunted each one of 
gave the 


skill necessary to recalling or de- 


wrong answer, 

termining the right answer was 

missing. 

5. What is the interest on $100 for 
three months at 4 percent. 
Failed by 60 percent of the fifteen- 

year olds and 29 percent of the nine- 

teen-year olds. Would it be heresy 
to suggest that the long way of fig- 
uring interest be taught thoroughly 

(in other words, mastered) and 

that short cuts be omitted from 

the program? Of what use is a short 
cut if the fundamental process is not 
understood? As far as its vocational 
use is concerned, it is practically 
worthless. In any organization us- 
ing extensive interest calculations, 
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prepared tables are used to determine 
interest at any rate, for any amount, 
and for any length of time. The 
time spent teaching a short cut might 
better be spent teaching the funda- 
mental technique involved. What re- 
from teaching is 


sulted present 


superficial learning of a short-cut 


method based upon a very. shaky 
Why not strive for a 


the em- 


foundation. 

firmer foundation and add 

bellishments later : 

6. What is the interest on $175 for 
four months at 5 percent? 
lrighty-five per cent of the fifteen 

vear olds failed this, and 35 percent 

of the nineteen-year olds. The same 
comments apply to this problem as 
were made for number five. 

7. The cash 
terest bearing two-month note for 
$250 discounted at 6 percent on 


the day it is made is? 


received for a non-in- 


Failed by 9Q5 percent of the fifteen 
year olds and 35 percent of the nine- 
teen-year olds. In view of the fact 
that simple interest could not be fig- 
ured on questions five and six, it 1s 
no that had 


difficulty with “non-interest bearing” 


wonder more. students 


and = “discounted”. Undoubtedly 
some of the failure was due to lim 
ited understanding of the above 
terms. However, much of it was 


probably due to inability to handle 
simple interest in any shape or form, 
even when it appears in a short-cut 


pattern. 


8. Thirty-two and % plus 05" plus 
731% plus 1234 plus 185g plus 
1% is. 


Failed by 43 percent of the fifteen- 
year olds and 14 percent of the nine 
olds. A 


reveals that the following are com 


teen-vear check on. errors 


mon misunderstandings in addition 
of fractions. Failure to change frac- 
tions to a common denominator mak- 
ing the addition of the numerators 
1 


incorrect: failure to change the im 


proper fraction likely to be received 


when adding fractions to a mixed 
number and includine the whole 
number in the units column in the 


\ren’t these fun 


damental learnings which should be 


additive process. 
mastered before proceeding to sub 
traction, multiplication, or division 


? 


of fractions! 
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9. Multiply Y% by %. 

Failed by 43 percent of the fif- 
teen-year olds and 135 percent of the 
nineteen-year olds. Uncertainty in 
handling fractions is still evident in 
the high percentages of failure for 
this second fraction problem. 

10. Divide 14 by \%. 

Failed by 46 percent of the fifteen- 
year olds and 11 percent of the nine- 
teen-year olds. Partial learnings in 


fractions leave a. heritage of hazy 
ideas concerning least common. de- 
nominator, imversion, cancellation, 
and greatest common multiple with 
no very definite conceptions of rela- 
commonsense 


tionships and proce- 


dures. In attempting to use one or 

all of the ideas previously mentioned, 

the student loses sight of the com- 

fact. that ci- 

vided by itself must equal one. 

11. What is the cubic content of a 
hox 2 feet long, 10 inches wide 
and one yard wide? 


monsense something 


Failed by 81 percent of the fifteen- 
vear olds, and 32 percent of the nine- 
teen year olds) The importance of 
converting all measurements to feet 
or inches before multiplying escaped 
many of those tested. Many stu- 
dents merely juggle figures in a prob 
lem such as this until they arrive at 
to them 


an answer which seems 


right. They do not proceed logically 
from one process to another; they 
are satisfied to multiply apples by 
pears and attempt to arrive at pea 
nuts. With their limited arithmetical 
understanding, such results appear 
logical. 

12. Tf there are 150 million people 
and they have a total debt of 300 
hillion dollars (it won't be long!) 
what is the average debt of each 
person 

Failed by &2 percent of the fif- 
teen-yvear olds and 34 percent of the 

olds. Such a 


percentage of failures arose from the 


nineteen-vear high 


fact that most students did not know 
150 300 


Isn't this a knowledge which, 


how to write million and 
billion. 
in this day of billions, each student 
This 


might be accomplished by developing 


should have at his fingertips ? 


reading skill on the part of the pupil 
or by the simple counting-off proc- 
ess where the pupil names columns 


of figures and learns the prog: 
of units to tens, to thousands, | 


Ssion 


Ns ot 


thousands, etc. It, too, is another 


learning which should be mas‘ered. 
is about one-q carter 


tous 


13. The moon 
million miles away; the sun 
one hundred million miles away 

Hlow many times further 

from the carth is the sw 


away 

; thay 
the moon, 

Failed by 9 percent of the fit teen- 

year olds, and 42 percent of the nine- 

The 


lack of 
skill in writing figures plus lack of 


teen-vear olds. same 
understanding of fractional parts of 
a whole contributed to the high per 


centage of failures. 


Further Evidence 


Evidences ate further substantt- 
ated by the results of the New York 
Arithmetic Computations Test. pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, Board of 
dueation of the City of New York, 
This test was given to approximately 
475 ninth grade students. 

For example: In a series of forty 
problems, the 
1840 by 8 


answered incorrectly by three per 


arithmetical easiest 


problem—divide was 


cent of the students. The question 
found most difficult--multiply 8114 
by 2014 was failed by 288 or 61 per- 


these 


While 


results are surprisingly poor, they in- 


cent of the students. 
clicate that students probably Can do 
better with mere arithmetic prob 
lems than when they actually involv 
life situations. What is the solution 


for this problem e 


A Solution? 


In many schools, business teach- 


ers have added courses in’ business 
arithmetic to the business program. 


had 


found in a 


Usually they have meagre re- 


sults. It has been con- 
siderable number of studies that stu 
dents having had business arithmetic 
do not do a great deal better, and 
sometimes no better after a year’s 
lapse in study, than those who have 
had no business arithmetic. The re- 
sult of such evidence has caused busi 
ness arithmetic to be dropped from 
the program and therefore nothing 1s 
done to improve the situation. A 
few vears later a course in business 
introduced and 


arithmetic is again 
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after a period is dropped. Is it not 
high ime that we realized that sheer 
arn ngs without determining what 
side ats already know, without plan- 
ning teaching activities specifically 
isfuile? To any excepting an ultra, 
so-ca led progressive administrator it 
youll seem obvious that unplanned, 


do 


require effort 


“oviul” activities not result in 


learnings which for 
use. 
mel 


ministrators mysteriously expect the 
the 


somehow or other, these ad 


sudent’s abilities to deal with 
arithmetical problems of everyday 
life to improve by accidental learn 
ing. They seem to make the as 
sumption that merely pleasant and 


interesting activities whether they 
result in learning or not will some 
how or other raise the general level 
of ability. 

Organized commonsense has been 
woefully wanting. Yet the common- 
sense Of it is very simple. 

Ilere is one sequence of common 


sense in dealing with inability to cope 


with arithmetic and other — basie 
skills : 

1. Determine what is really impor 
tant. Concentrate only on those 
skills which are really important; 


minimize the rest. 


) 


2. Find out what the students al- 


realy know, as well as what they 


don’t know. Don’t bore them bv 


teaching them those elements in 
which they are already skilled. 

3. Find out why they do not have 
these particular skills. 

4. Motivate the students to a re- 
alization of the need for these par- 
ticular skills. This should be really 
easy if only the most obvious and 
most fundamental skills are empha- 
sized. 

>. Plan an organized program of 


teaching, making intelligent use of 
drill, question and answer, and other 
teaching procedures. 

When the student 


6. Don't stop 


has learned. Teach far beyond the 
mere level of “knowing.” Make cer- 
tain that the student has thoroughly 
mastered the skill. This 


teaching, testing, reteaching, remoti- 


involves 


vation, retesting, reteaching to the 


point of genuine mastery. 
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7. After the skill has once been 
mastered, provide for occasional use 
of the skill in other classes to main- 
tain the ability at a reasonably high 
level. 

You may not agree with the exact 
Others do 
In the typical high school, 


sequence. may as well 
or better. 
we seem to go out of our way to do 
the exact opposite. We teach every- 
one the same fundamental skills, re- 
We teach a lot of 


students already 


gardless of need. 
ideas which 
We 


technicalities for which students have 


trite 


have. also deal with abstract 


no need, 
Stick to Your Last! 


We 


tion and having made the presenta 


make a superficial presenta 


tion, we forget it. Then business- 
men and teachers alike wonder at the 
results presented at the beginning of 


The 


students know 


wonder 1s 
so little, but 


this commentary. 
that 


that they have acquired even these 


not 


simple understandings. Isn't it time, 


after all these vears of talking about 


scientific method and reams of. ar- 


ticles about the wonders of our 


American school, that we stop play 


ing around and do some organized, 


constructive, well-planned teaching ? 


Of course, many teachers are do 


A 
Pole 
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ing a good job of teaching arithmetic, 
and many students are doing a good 
job of learning in spite of poor or 
mediocre teaching, but by and large 
the results are very disappointing. 
Try the problems given in this pre- 
sentation on any similar groups of 
You probably will find that 


people. 
Of 


the results will not vary widely. 
course, all life adjustment is more 
important than arithmetic skill. How 
ever, is not arithmetic skill itself a 
part of life adjustment? If we can’t 
even do.a-reasonably good job of 
teaching fundamental, simple arith- 
metic and skills, what evi- 


dence do we have that we are really 


related 


achieving life adjustment ¢ 

Let us stop trying to revolutionize 
the world in our schools and do the 
job for which we are uniquely fitted. 
‘Shoemaker, stick to your last.” It 
is granted that the statesmen are do- 
ing a rather incompetent job. But 
the Incompetence of the schools is no 
evidence that school men are going 
to be more efficient at remaking the 
world than statesmen. School people 
are notoriously poor politicians. — It 
is to be doubted whether we can do 
better than the politicians in dealing 
with political life. Let us first do the 
job for which we are paid before we 
the creation of a 


try to take over 


new world. 


the 
F DIMES 


$5, 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers may 


have been asked the question, 


What do you do for those hyphenation 
blues whenever you have to divide words? 


If you will turn to the last page of this magazine you will find a six-dose cure for the 


W. Davis. 


ill as prescribed by R. C. 


—_>—_—->-— rr a——e>V—Xa—i Sl ll > 
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PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


IN EDUCATION 


Benjamin Rowe 


State University of New York 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at New York City, Brooklyn, New York 


The first four of eight principles of effective public relations were presented 
in the November and December issues of the Journal. Here are the fifth and 
sixth principles and succeeding issues of this magazine will present the re- 


mainder. 


Principle 5. 

An effective school public relations 
program is sensitive to social chanye 
and community needs. 


Educational administrators have 
recognized the need for public sup- 
port of the school program, and the 
public is more likely to give support 
to an activity about which it has been 
fully informed than to one about 
which it has been told little. Large 
responsibility is delegated to the edu- 
cational names 
new social goals and prepates a new 


administrator who 
generation for the achievement of 
these goals. Like any other leader in 
a democracy, the educator must take 
the people with him. A fundamental 
part of his service is to set up in- 
terpretive programs to inform. the 
public of the new objectives and to 
encourage the citizens theniselves to 
appraise the steps made toward these 
goals. 

The school can become sensitive to 
social change and alter its program 
accordingly only through becoming a 
stronger part of the community. 
When this is the case, 
changes can come about; 


desirable 
for the 
school and community are working 
together. School and community is 
no dichotomy; for where the public 
and indicates its 
need, cultural lag decreases. 


participates fully 


Public relations can becume an in- 
herent part of the work of the school 
if it is regarded as education of the 
public The school should educate 
the adults of its community in the 
philosophy of education and in the 
understanding of new _ procedures 
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and curriculum development. Admin- 
istrators must be concerned with the 
trends ot change in the community 
and with taking a hand in community 
decisions that may lead te a more 
or less adaptable school system. A 
public relations program that is sensi- 
tive to social change and which meets 
community needs will find the educa- 
tional cfferings enriched im quality 
and exterded in scope. Such a pro- 
gram recognizes the democratic prin- 
ciple of educational admitistration, 
thereby giving stability and adapta- 
bility to the school, fostering an im- 
provement in public understanding, 
and gaining increased lay participa- 
tion in the school program. 
Principle 6. 

An effective program of fublic re- 
lations should have good courdination 
and communication both internally 
and extcrnally, and should utilize 
various media. 


A democratic school must rest on 
widespread public knowledge about 
its program, plans, and cperations 
which, in turn, must be based on a 
widespread knowledge of staff, stu- 
dent, and community needs, hopes, 
and desires. Thus, a continuous in- 
teraction between the school and the 
community may be achieved, 

In order to accomplish this ob- 
jective, the school administrator needs 
to be a political science engineer. In 
the early days of school administra- 
tion when the problems and condi- 
tions were relatively simple, it fell 
to the lot of all sorts of persons to 
manage the various jobs involved. 
Each used his own peculiar method 


and the general belief grew tha. ad- 
ministrative ability was an instir ctive 
knack, that administrators were Dorn, 
not made. Few rules could be laid 
down and little could be learned ‘rom 
each other. 


Today, as the problems and condi- 
tions of school 
come more complex and exa:ting, 


administratior. — be- 


consistent and harmonious coopera- 
tion among persons toward a com- 
mon end is vital to successful man- 
agement. The more complex matters 
are, the more coordination there must 
be. Coordination is concerned with 
policy, with program, and with per- 
sonalities. It requires insight, wis- 
dom, and perception. Part of it is 
facilitated by an effective organiza- 
tion, part by an idea and a purpose. 
Much of it depends on the rapid 
appreciation of events and situations, 
and the skillful adaptation to them. 

Although organization is necessary, 
it cannot take the place of an idea 
which is the: foundation cf 
Thus, one of the most difficult tasks 
of the school administrator is to de- 
velop in the minds of those who are 


action, 


associated in the activity the desire 
and the will to work together for a 
purpose. 

Public relations purposes are part 
and parcel of the total effert of the 
educational Etfective  co- 
ordination of the program attempts 


program. 


to gear the public relations functions 
with the institution’s educational ob- 
jectives. 

The educational administrator who 
is concerned with public relations 
must bear in mind the major pur- 
poses of such a program—io improve 
community relationships, to advance 
the educational program, to exercise 
educational leadership, to recognize 
partnership with all of the publics, 
to make an accounting to the publics, 
and to secure support of the re 
spective groups. 

An effective school public relations 
program, therefore, is based on an 
organizational and_ ideological pro- 
gram wherein the coordination of 
ideas and purposes is accomplished 
through the administrative skill and 
ingenuity of the school administrator 
who acts as a political, science engi- 


neer. 
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DRAMATIZATION 
OF BUSINESS LAW 


A Friendly Fire 


Irving Rosenblum 


The Willoughby Junior High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


ISN'T THE LOSS COVERED BY 
OUR FIRE INSURANCE POLICY ? 








RECORDS IN Jill ‘OTOVE 
ANW THEY MELTED! 
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Several times in the past year, dramatizations of business law have ap- 


peared in the Journal. Here is another 
when they study contracts. 


for your students to present in class 


If you are making a collection of these dramatizations you will be inter- 


ested to know that others have been 
Journal from time to time. 


developed and will be used in the 





ScENE: Living Room. Living room 
furniture, record-albums. 

ANNOUNCER: A fire insurance policy 
is a contract. In return for the 
premium paid, the insurance com- 
pany offers protection against loss 
caused by fire as noted in the 
policy. Come with me to the liv- 
ing room of Ruth and Steve Jones 
and listen to their problem in in- 
surance. 

Music: Those Old Phonograph Rec- 
ords. 

Rura: Did you renew the fire in- 
surance policy, Steve? 

STEVE: Of course, Ruth. I paid the 
premium last week. 

Ruru: Let me read that policy, will 
you? 

Strve: It’s right here in the desk. 

Rurm (reading): We are insured 
“against all direct loss and damage 
by fire.” 
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STEVE: Well, Ruth, we’re covered for 
another three years. 

Rutu: I do feel relieved. 
member that fire at Mary’s house 
—burned all their furniture, their 
radio-phonograph, and all their 
record albums. They don't 

STEVE (repeats with Ruth): They 


You re- 


don’t care about insurance. I know. 
Burned all their furniture, their 
radio-phonograph, and all their 


record albums. If I’ve heard that 
story once, I’ve heard it a dozen 
times. 

Rutu: Fortunately we don’t have 
that problem, Steve. We’re pro- 
tected. Let me see that policy 
again. (Reads) The company in- 
sures us “against all direct loss 
and damage by fire”. That means 
any damage resulting from fire. 

Steve: Why worry about it? We’re 
very careful. The only fire we 
have is in the gas stove. 


» ; = 
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YOu PUT OUR PHONO GRAPH ) ~*~ 
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RutH: We've never had a fire, and 
Still 
it’s wise to protect our possessions. 
We've worked hard to buy them. 
STEVE: Just what do you regard as 
our most valuable possessions ? 
Rutu: You know what | think. It 
isn’t our most expensive, but it’s 


I hope we never will have. 


my favorite—our collection of 
phonograph records. 

STEVE (pointing): Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Gilbert and _ Sullivan, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, and all 
the other volumes. 

RutH: They’re all safely stored up 
there, (pointing to the next room) 
except for these new volumes of 

I wish had 

some more safe storage space for 


modern music. we 
them. 

StevE: They’re safe enough—just as 
long as we don’t have your kid- 
brothers here to wreck the place. 


Nothing’s safe when _ they’re 
around, 

RutH: That reminds me... Mother 
is sending them over today. I told 


her we’d take care of Ronald and 
Donald. You see Dad’s off from 
work and he’d like a little rest and 
quiet at home. 

STEVE: Why wish them on us? Ron- 
ald and Donald! What a pair of 
house-wreckers. 
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Rutu: It’s only for a short while. I 
knew you wouldn’t mind, Steve. 


RONALD (OFF-STAGE, VOICE): Yoo 
hoo, sis! Anyone home? 
Rutu: Ronald and Donald! How 


did they ever get in? That door 


was locked. I locked it myself. 
Steve: You know Ronald and Don 
ald. 


when those kids come around. 


Just hold on to your teeth 

RutTH: Quick Steve! The records! 

Put those new albums away some- 

where anywhere . as long 
as they're out of sight. 

STEVE: Leave it to me. You just go 
out and keep them busy for awhile, 
and I'll the 
give them money for the movies 


Maybe that will work. At 


hide records. Here, 
least 
it’s insurance to protect our phono 
graph records from them. 
Rurn: lll stop them in the hall while 


you hide the records. 


(EXIT: RUTH, RIGHT. STEVE 
TAKES THE RECORDS AND PUTS 
THEM IN THE HEATER-COM 
PARTMENT JUST OFF-STAGE) 


STEVE: [Il just put the records there 
inside the gas range, in the kitchen. 
That’s one place those mischief 


makers will never discover. 


(EXIT: STEVE, LEFT. CHILDREN’S 
NOISY CHATTER OFF-STAGE) 
RUTH (RETURNING, CALLING): 
Steve, Steve. . 

(ENTER STEVE 

Rutit: Well that was easy ... they're 
off to the movies. See? ... No 


trouble at all. Now you just re 
lax and listen to the radio while | 
finish my work in the kitchen. 

(EXIT 


STEVI 


RUTH) 


{TURNS ON RADIO, READS PA 


PER) (SNIFFING): Ruth! Ruth! 


What’s c oking p 
Rutu: Oh [I’m just cooking some 


cauliflower. 


STEVE (SNIFFING): Maybe but 
cauliflower never smelled like 
wow! Ruth, vou’re cooking the 


records. 


Melted ! 
How did those phono- 


RutuH (enters): They’re 
ruined ! 
graph records ever get into the 
(He 


stove? (looking at Steve 


drops his head) No! 
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SrevE: Yes! . .. How did I know 


you were going to cook cauli- 


flower? ... [ had to hide the rec- 


ords quickly ... to save them from 


the twin house-wreckers. I hid 
them where no one would. find 
them. 


Rutu (sinking into chair, wearily): 
» - 
No one will now. 


Steve: The policy. Let me see the 


policy. (Reads triumphantly) In 


sured “against all direct loss and 


damage by fire.” 


Retr (cheering up): Insured 


what do we do now? 


Well, we'll 


pany and let them check the loss 


STEVI notify the com- 


Reru: And then they'll pay. 


ANNOUNCER: Will they? 


Ruru : Of course they will. 


ANNOUNCER: Take another lo«'s at 


your policy You read it 


Cor- 
rectly, but what is a “fire?” For 
fi be 5; 3 


insurance purposes, 4 


flame that has escaped from it na- 


tural confines. You are pro- 
tected against damage caused by a 
hostile, not a friendly, fire. A 


hostile fire is one that escapes its 
This 


escaped from the stove. 


natural bounds. fire ever 
Your loss 
sur- 


is not govered by your fire i 


ance policy, and you will therefore 





THE NEED FOR 


(Continued from page 


The great personalities of history 
to stand ror some 
Plato, Aristotle, 


Mohammed, Confucius, all the philos 


were not afraid 


thing. Socrates, 


ophers, especially Christ, let their 


worlds know their personal feelings 
about the issues of the day and their 
philosophies ef life. Although given 
less personal recognition, the count 

less thousands who have risen up for 


a cause—religion, freedom, labor, 


racial discrimination, politics —-have 


made up their minds at one time or 
another and have stated their beliefs 
openly. Dare teachers do less than 
this? 

excuses. the 


An eminent scientist 


apparent contradiction of scientific 


doctrines ky the statement that at the 
time a “fact’* is acclaimed it is the 
nearest approximation to the true 
“fact” that science knows. However, 
as subsequent “facts” disprove pre 


vious theories, the earlier theories 


must be discarded. This may give 


scientists the hue of uncertainty; 


nevertheless, until proved wrong, 
they have: sufficient faith in their 
search for truth to stand boldly for 
the truth as they presently see it. 

business 


Have we as teachers of 


taken the time to develop a strong 


collect . nothing. 
Music: Those Old Phonograph Reec- 
0 rds. 
FAITH 
138) 
personal faith, strong enough to be 


oO: 


positively expressed, in the following 
the human being as a worker, an ex- 
ecutive, a shareholder, an employee, 
or an employer; the benefits of the 
free enterprise system; the privileges, 


but most of all, the responsibilities 


of living and working in 
racy and a free world; the impor 


tance of high personal standards of 
job pe rformance built upon care ful 


evaluation of personal ability; the 


that the student today is the 


fact 
world citizen tomorrow, that his se 


curity (his job, his salary, the prod- 


ucts he makes and the products he 


buys) is dependent upon the eco- 


nomic and social condition of the 


world in which he will attempt to 
earn a living? 

It may be difficult for the person 
working with ideas to have sufficient 
faith in his beliefs to express him- 
self. rowing 


[fowever, there is 


evidence that those whom we. teach 
need to be taught that “Faith without 
works is dead;” 
“Works without faith is also dead.” 


Dangerous though it may be, teach- 


and conversely 


ing demands expressed faith as well 


as works. 
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procedure. 


NIE of the basic tenets of busi- 


ness is that of periodic stock 


aking. Iducation of today goes a 
wep tarther and emphasizes that 
evaluation be continuous. Yet the 


terature of business education fails 

reflect to any significant degree 
either the business principle of pe 
iodic stock-taking or the education 
| principle of continuous evaluation 
sit pertains to the content of the 
It is only 


ookkeeping course. 


oper that we do resort to an eval 
ation of the content of bookkeeping 
for the purpose of determining the 
degree to which a lag exists between 


hat the business office requires and 


hat our secondary schools are 
teaching. 

Balancing of the Cash Book 
In many cases we still have our 
ups balance a non-existent cash 


For a number of reasons busi 


wok. 


ess establishments no longer use 


i single cash book. Since the num- 


er of pages required for the cash 


receipts side during any calendar 
ionth is generally out of proportion 


to the number of pages required for 
the cash payments side, recourse is 


had to 


When two separate and distinct cash 


two separate cash books. 


0oks are used, a greater division of 
abor is possible. In fact, the cash 


‘eceip!s journal is often. found in 
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LET’S MODERNIZE THE CONTENT 
OF BOOKKEEPING 


|. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


These suggestions for the improvement of the teaching of bookkeeping are 
sound. Fortunately, some of them are being followed in some of the latest 
revisions of high school bookkeeping texts. : 

Regardless of the text being used, however, these are changes which a 
teacher or a department can make, once he has been made aware of the rea- 
soning behind such a change. Undoubtedly, many are already following this 


one office, while the cash payments 


journal is found in another office, 


oor, or building of the firm. 

Our instruction has failed to keep 
pace with the evolution of the cash 
book into two physical books. It is 
realistic, 


high time that we become 


abandon the balancing of the non 


existent cash book, and instead be 
gin to use two different journals 

the cash receipts journal and the cash 
payments journal—books that do not 
face one another any more than do 


the sales and purchase journals. 


Columnar Journals 


We have become slavish in our 
adherence to a four-column— cash 
book. We ourselves are aware of 


the labor-saving features of some of 
the columns and of the controlling- 
account aspect of some of the other 
columns. We get our pupils to ap- 
preciate these features and to make 
entries which reflect an ability to 
utilize the skills necessary for ettec- 
tive recording in labor-saving col- 
umns and in controlling-account col- 
umns. But we confine our efforts 
to four columns! Only in June of 
1952 has the state of New York re 
quired pupils taking the state-wide 
examination in two-years’ bookkeep- 
ing to show facility in handling a 
cash sales column in addition to the 
traditional four columns for the cash 


receipts record and a freight inward 
column in addition to the traditional 
four columns for the cash payments 
record. A step in the right direction, 
but a very small step indeed! 

We need greater use of multi-col- 
that the 
made in business today. [ach cash 


umn books reflect records 


receipts book should have a bank de- 
posits column; each cash payments 
book should have a_ check number 
column. 

The 


lend itself to speedy audit by 


should 
the 


cash payments book 


workmen’s compensation insurance 


carrier. This can be effected by hav- 
ing a special column set aside for 
salaries. In addition, .the realities 
of the situation demand that columns 
be set aside for withholding taxes 
payable and for F.O.A.B. employees’ 
contributions — payable. This, of 
course, necessitates in the early stages 
a rephrasing of transactions dealing 
with salaries, and in the later stages 


actual computation by the pupil of 


the various deductions to be made 
from the employees’ earnings. 
What was said about the cash 


books applies with equal force to in 


struction in the other journals. 


Deferred Charges 

After careful reflection, a commit- 
tee of twenty-one experts, leading 
theorists and practicing accountants, 
unanimously issued a report urging 
that prepaid expenses should be 
treated as current assets and that de 
income should be 


ferred credits to 


treated as current liabilities. The re 
port! of these experts gained wide- 
spread circulation among account 
ants throughout the country, but our 
secondary schools are generally un- 
aware of its existence. This is one 
time when the schools would do well 
to accept the theories of the account- 
ing profession. 

It would be helpful to orient our 
thinking to the point of view pre- 
sented in the Research Bulletin. The 
Bulletin recognizes that in the past 
there was a tendency to define cur- 
rent assets in terms of immediate or 
forced liquidation values. “The new- 
er concept takes cognizance of the 


tendency in recent years for creditors 


' American Research 


Institute of Accountants, 
Sulletin Number 7 


30, August 1947. 
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to rely more upon the ability of debt- 
ors to pay their obligations out of the 
proceeds of current operations and 
less upon the debtor’s ability to pay 
in case of liquidation.”? In other 
words, the underlying assumption in 
the preparation of financial state- 
ments of a going concern is that the 
company will continue operating as 
a going concern. In the light of the 
foregoing criterion, the experts rec- 
ommended that the term, current as- 
sets, include “prepaid expenses such 
as insurance, taxes, unused royalties, 
advertising service not 
and other items which, 


current paid 
yet received 
if not paid in advance, would require 
the use of current assets during the 
(next) operating cycle.”* Prepaid 
expenses reduce the demands on cash 
or on other current assets during the 
coming fiscal period. 

In similar fashion, the term cur- 
rent liabilities, the Research Bulletin 
maintains, is used to identify and 
designate (a) obligations which will 
be payable out of current assets or 
through the creation of other current 
(b) and (c) 
“collections received in advance of 


liabilities, accruals, 
the delivery of goods or perform- 
ance of services.” 

In other words, back in 1947, the 
American Institute of Accountants 
went on record as favoring the elimi- 
nation of deferred charges and de- 
ferred credits to income as separate 
balance sheet classifications and in- 
cluding these items under current as- 
and current liabilities 
tively. In addition to the truer ap- 
proach to working capital that re- 
sults, the adoption of this recom- 
mendation by bookkeeping teachers 
would be a change in the direction 
of simplification, hence better under- 
standing and improved performance 
on the part of pupils. 


sets respec- 


Yet even though the nationally 
recognized experts in the field have 
endorsed the abandonment of the de- 
ferred charges and deferred credits 
to income sections on the classified 
balance sheet, we continue teaching 
and requiring their use! Is it not 
rather presumptuous on the part of 
the molders of classroom practice to 


* op. cit; p. 247 


3 loc. cit 
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ignore the recommendations of the 
experts? Or can it be that the sylla- 
bus committees and textbook authors 
are unaware of the newer trends in 
the field? Why the lag between 
accounting theory and classroom in- 
struction ? 


Reserves 


In October 1948, the American 
Institute of Accountants issued Re- 
search Bulletin No. 34. This mon- 
ograph took cognizance of the cha- 
otic status of the term, “reserve,” as 
used in books of account and as it 
appears on financial statements. The 
Bulletin indicated four uses of the 
term, the first of which is of particu- 
lar interest to teachers of bookkeep- 
ing, since that use has a direct bear- 
ing on our instructional program. 
The reader will recognize the first use 
as the ‘‘(a) deduction from the face 
amount of an asset in order to ar- 
rive at the amount which it is ex- 
pected will be realized and (b) de- 
duction which is made for the cost 
or carrying value of an asset, 
resenting the portion of the 
which has been amortized or 
cated to income, in order to arrive 


rep- 
cost 
allo- 


at the amount properly chargeable to 
future operations.”* Examples are 
the for 
counts and the reserve for deprecia- 


reserve uncollectible — ac- 
tion. 

The Bulletin, however, maintains 
that the application of the term, “re- 
serve,” to the forth 
above is contrary to the accepted 
It states spe- 


concepts _ set 
meaning of the term. 
cifically that “a so-called reserve for 
bad debts or for depreciation does 
not in itself involve a retention or 
holding of assets, identified or other- 
wise, for any purpose. Its purpose 
is rather to indicate a diminution or 
decrease in an asset due to a speci- 
fied cause; the use of a so-called re- 
serve in this area is essentially a part 
of a process of measurement. 

While it seems clearly advisable to 
drop the term reserve in this area, 
it should be replaced by terms which 
indicate the measurement process, 
i.e., such terms as, ‘less estimated un- 
collectibles,’ ‘less estimated losses in 


4 American Institute of Accountants, Research 


Bulletin, No. 34, October 1948, p. 272 


collection,’ ‘less amortization t 


date, 
etc.”"* 

The Bulletin urges that th 
reserve, be used solely “to 


term, 
indicate 
he as- 
r gen- 
eral or special purposes and that the 


that an undivided portion of 
sets is being held or retained f 


use of the term in the balance sheet. 
in describing deductions from assets 
or provisions for particular |iabili- 


ties, and in the income statement be 
discontinued.’”* 

The Institute has again spoken 
wisely! The accountants who are 
going to audit the books of our grad- 
uates are ready to abandon the 
philosophizing characteristic of an 
earlier generation, but are we, the 
trainers of those who will keep the 
books of account, ready to do so? 

For a_ long 
teachers were criticized for impart 
ing too much theoretical accounting 
to their pupils. The time is now ripe 
for us to follow the lead of the ae- 


bookkeeping 


time, 


counting profession by abandoning 
the outmoded theory which account- 
ants themselves have discarded and 
substituting in its place the new prac: 
tical approach to the keeping of rec- 
ords and preparation of financial 
statements. 


Reversal Entries 


Endless trouble is encountered by 
pupils when reversal entries are 
called for. To begin with, it 1s 
highly questionable whether book- 
keeping pupils at high school should 
be subjected to the ordeal of revers- 
al entries. 

In the April 1952 number of the 
Journal of Accountancy, A. B. Car 
son, a Ph.D. and C.P.A., college pro- 
fessor, textbook author, and writer in 
professional periodical literature, ad- 
vocates’ the abolition of reversal en- 
tries. 

Let us assume a situation in which 
the interest income account has @ 
$600 credit balance before books are 
closed and that an additional $50 1s 





5 op. cit., p. 273 

6 op. cit., p. 274 z 

7A. B. Carson, “A System for Reducing Year 
End Work by Combining Adjusting, Closing ané 
Reversing Entries.”” Journal of Accountancy, 
April 1952, pages 426-431. 
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date’ 


erued. The traditional treatment is 

ne following : 
December 31, 

come Receivable 


Income 
ord the accrual) 


1951] 
50 


nteres? 
Interes* 
[To re 


50 


December 31, 1951 


sterest sncome 650 
Profit and Loss 
(To close) 

January |, 


650 


1952 

aterest Income 50 
Interest Income Receivable 50 
(To reverse) 

would 


Instead Professor Carson 


have only one entry: 


December 31, 1951 
rterest income 
Profit and Loss 


(To close) 


650 
650 


The balancing of the Interest In- 
come account would result in a $50 
debit to offset later collections. Fur- 
thermore, the $50 debit balance 
would be reflected the 
sheet as a Current asset. 

The author is 
‘This system won’t work for every- 
one in all situations, but it will save 
time for a good many accountants 
during the critical year-end rush pe- 
By combining the adjusting, 
this 
stem eliminates many entries and 
writing. It simplifies 
worksheets. This proposal is in- 
tended primarily for smaller practi- 
with 
with simple needs.’ 
To this laconic statement we might 
add just one thought: If this meth- 
ul is recommended for accountants 
how 


in balance 


cautious to state, 


riod. 


closing and reversing entries, 


much also 


toners small-business clients 


98 


of small-business firms, much 
nore desirable is it for bookkeepers 
As to bookkeepers of 
large business establishments, all we 
tan say is that the problem of re- 

faced by 
them, since such work will be done 
by the accountant. Perhaps  prag- 
matism will yet come to the 
of hypertheorizing in high school 
bookkeeping ! 


of small firms ! 


versal entries will not be 


rescue 


Business Papers 
Bookkeeping instruction of 
carlier day had an overabundance of 
incoming business papers from which 
records were to be made and trans- 
actions for which outgoing papers 
Were to be prepared and entries re- 


—. 


Sop. cit., 
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corded. The pendulum, however, 
swung in the other direction until we 
got to the point in some quarters 
where we talk about receiving or 
issuing a check, receiving or sending 
Actually, the pupils don’t 
see the check ; they don’t write it. In 
fact, they are frequently told, “We 
paid John Smith $100 on account.” 
The method of payment is either as- 
sumed or left to the imagination. As 
a result, pupils lose sight of the re- 
alities of the situation. 

Our pupils need occasional entry 


an invoice. 


work from incoming checks, in- 
voices, promissory notes and credit 
memoranda. Our pupils need occa- 


sional practice in the preparation of 


connection with their bookkeeping 
problems. We cannot and should 
not assume that such work is obvi- 
ous. It may be obvious to the ex- 
perienced, mature adult who is the 
teacher, but not so obvious to the in- 
experienced, adolescent 
who is the pupil groping for signifi- 
cance in the various activities in his 
bookkeeping class. 


immature 


In Conclusion 
Face-lifting of content in book- 
keeping is long past due. Only some 
directions have been _ indicated. 
Many more can be pointed out. It 
is hoped that enough has been pre- 
sented to start the reader off on a 


significant crusade. If we do not re- 


invoices, checks, notes, credit mem- sort to face-lifting, we may be 
oranda and monthly statements in obliged to resort to face-saving! 
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In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. 


This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 110 of the December issue. 
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ESTABLISHING PRODUCTION RATES 


FOR TYPEWRITING 


Mary Margaret Brady 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Much has been said concerning proper production standards for type- 
writing and shorthand. Most of the discussion centers around the lack of 


such standards. 


Here is an attempt to establish production rates for straight copy, letters, 
envelopes, manuscripts, and tabulations. This plan is presented at the college 
level; it will be necessary to adjust it for secondary school production. How- 
ever, if the idea is feasible, such adaptation will not be difficult. 


RODUCTION rates in the typing 

of letters, envelopes, tabulations, 
and other kinds of material are fre- 
quently listed as one of the factors to 
be considered in the determination 
of standards for advanced typewrit- 
ing classes. When the teacher is 
ready to establish these rates and to 
set up a testing program, he is im- 
mediately confronted with the puzzl- 
ing question: “What should these 
rates be and what kind of tests 
should be given to determine them 2” 

The procedure described in the 
following paragraphs for determin 
ing and grading production rates has 
been evolved) on an experimental 
basis, using a percentage of the stu 
dent’s straight copy speed rates as 
the basis for determining the pro 
duction grade. The grading scales 
which have been developed were sug 
gested by Lessenberry’s' experiment- 
al studies, indicating the relationship 
between net words per minute on 
five-minute timings and the typing 


of oth «+ kinds of material. 


Straight Copy Timings 
During the last semester of type- 
writing, either. the third or fourth, 
an average net speed-on straight copy 
timings should be determined. Dur- 
ing the first half of the semester, 


_.1D. D. Lessenberry and S. J. Wanous, College 
Typewriting, Manual. 4th Edition. Cincirnatt?: - 


> 


South-Western Publishing Co., 1947, p. 31. 
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concentration in class is given to the 
building of speed and the acquiring 
of accuracy. During this time a min- 
imum of ten straight copy timings 
should be given. An error limit of 
five errors per test should be re 
quired for passing tests. The fol- 
lowing grading scale is a suggested 


one: 


60 or more net words per minute A 
55-59 net words per minute B 
50-54 net words per minute ( 
15-49 net words per minute ] 


) 


The three timings passed at the high- 
est rate of speed with five errors or 
less are used to establish the average 
net speed for the student. A few 
timings may be given during the lat 
ter part of the semester. Each time 
there is an increase in speed, the 
average net speed for the student 
should be raised accordingly. 

This average net speed, which is 
determined by a deduction of ten 
words for each error, is considered 
somewhat comparable to the speed of 
the typist when errors are corrected 
by erasing as in production. tests. 
Through.class experimentation it has 
been found.that students who type 
at the rate of sixtv words a minute 
usually type approximately ten words 
while an erasure is being made on 
the original copy only. When an era- 
sure ‘is’ made on “both original and 


carbon, the sixty-word typ st cay 
type ‘about eighteen words. t was 
also found that a student who types 
at a rate of approximatel. fifty 


words per minute types only. six 
words while an erasure is mide o 
the original copy only, and about 
twelve words while an erasure j 
made on both carbon and original 
These counts are only approimate, 
but they do suggest that to detormin 
the speed rates to use as @ basis fo; 
production timings it might be wel 
to give a series of five 10-ininuy 
timings in which errors are crased 
during the timings. The best thre 
of these five tests could then be aver 
aged to determine the net speed rat 
This net speed rate would be con 
parable to the speed rate made it 
production timings where erasing is 
permitted and so would be a more 
accurate basis for determining: per 
centages for grading — production 


tests. 


Production Work 

During the last half of the semes 
ter a large part of the time in th 
typing class. should be devoted to th 
study of practical applications of of 
fice work in the typing of letters, er 
velopes, tabulations, — manuscripts, 
rough drafts, and various business 
forms. This is not an introductior 
to these problems, as students will 
have covered the basic principles 
during the previous semesters o/ 
typing; rather it is a period of r 
view and the building of skill in per 
formance. The types of productior 
work to be given consideration 1 
this article are: letters, envelopes. 
tabulations, rough drafts, and manu 
scripts. At the end of a drill period 
in each of these types, six production 
tests are given. Production rates ar 
determined from these tests as dis 


cussed in the following paragraphs 


Production Rates for Letters 

Since a typist in an office will 
probably spend more time in typing 
letters than in doing any other on 
kind of production work, — timings 
for the establishment of letter-writ- 
ing rates should be given over twet 
ty-minute periods. The timings mai 
consist of three to five letters ™ 
paragraph form including the inside 
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addres and closing lines. Special 
lines ‘3 attention and subject may 
also |: included. Some letters may 
have quoted material and tabulations 


in the vody. The student should type 
the lever on letterhead paper making 
a carbon copy and addressing an en- 


yelop. for each letter. Directions 
should be given for the style to be 
used, Which may be varied in the 


different tmings; all errors in both 
original and carbon copies are to be 
correcied during the period of the 
timing. -\fter the timing is finished, 
the copy 
any nunor errors corrected. This lat- 


should be proofread and 
ter practice will encourage careful 
proofreading. Only timings which 
contain all mailable letters should be 
used in determining the production 
rale. 
Scoring the Letter Timing 

The 
count or 
While it is helpful for the students 


instructor should have a word 
stroke count of the letters. 
to have this count, it is not essential. 
Grades for the letter rates are deter- 
mined on a percentage basis of the 
student's average net speed per min- 
ute. The following scale is a sugges- 


tion for grading, which has been 


a stroke count if average length en- 
velope addresses are used. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the minimum 
number of envelopes to be addressed 
in an hour for satisfactory beginning 
employment is 120. This would be 
twenty 
Using this minimum 


equivalent to envelopes in 


ten minutes. 
requirement as a C grade, the fol- 
lowing scale has proved satisfactory 
for determining grades in envelope 
addressing : 

envelopes in ten minutes A 
envelopes in ten minutes B 
envelopes in ten minutes ( 
envelopes in ten minutes D 


25 mailable 
23 mailable 
20 mailable 
& mailable 


» 


Errors must be corrected during the 
timing and only mailable envelopes 
counted, Copy may be set up in 
paragraph form or with a separate 
line for each envelope address. Clean 
copy is used. A few of the envelopes 
should contain attention lines. Each 
test should contain directions giving 
the style of address to be used on the 
envelope. Usually open punctuation 
is used, double spacing, and either 
three- or Both 
No. 6 and No. 10 envelopes should 
Be- 


fore taking the envelope timing, the 


four-line addresses. 


be used in taking the timings. 














wed experimentally in) advanced — students should be given drills’ in 
classes : handling and feeding envelopes, us- 
LETTER SCALE 
l Za 3 4 
: Average Net Per Cent of 
Speed, 10-Minute Average Straight Net Speed Required on Letters 
Straight- Copy Net Speed (All Letters Mailable) 
Copy Timing on Letters Grade 
Total Words IVords per min. 
60 75% 900, 45 A 
70-74% 840-899 42-44 B 
60-69% 720-839 36-41 C 
55-59% 660-719 33-35 LD 
55 75% 825 4] A 
70-74% 770-824 38-40 BR 
60-69% 660-769 33-37 ( 
55-59% 600-659 30-32 D 
50 75% 750 38 A 
70-74% 700-749 35-37 B 
60-69% 600-699 30-34 Cc 
55-59% 550-599 27-29 LD 
45 75% 675 34 A 
70-74% 630-674 31-33 B 
60-699 540-629 27-30 C 
55-59% 500-539 25-26 D 
Envelopes ing both chain- and front-feed 
Since standards are well estab- methods. 
shel for rates of speed in address- 
Tabulations 


ing envelopes, the envelope timing 
may be based on the number of mail- 
able envelopes produced in ten min- 
utes. This will eliminate the use of 
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Because of the wide range of ma- 
terial used in tabulations, it is dif- 
ficult to determine definite standards. 


experimentation in ad- 


found that 


Through 
vanced classes, it was 
students’ speed of typing tabulations 
ranged from 45 to 25 per cent of 
their average net speed. Tabulations 
were planned and machine adjust- 


ments made before the timing start- 


ed. The tabulations were typed in 
four or five columns with at least 
three of the columns composed of 
figures. Main, sub-, and column 
headings were included. All errors 


were to be corrected, but no carbon 
copies were required. The copy was 
usually presented in a tabular form, 
but At 
times the copy was given in para- 
the tabulation 
the 


with incorrect. centering. 


graph form. Since 


was planned before timing 
started, there was not a great varia- 
tion in speed due to the form in 
which the material was presented. 
Timings were given for ten minutes. 
sufficient 


In order to provide a 


amount of material for a student 
who types at the rate of sixty words 
a minute the tabulations should con 
tain a stroke count of at least 1,500. 
The table shown on the next page is 
a suggestion for determining the tab- 


ulation production grade. 


Manuscripts 


Another form of production work 
including foot- 
notes Material 


should be planned which will provide 


is the manuscript, 


and carbon copies. 


for two footnotes to a page. It is 
better to inelude all footnotes at the 
the so that the student 


will have to make his own 


end of COpP\ 
footnote 
arrangement on the page. Two car- 
bon copies should be required with 


errors to be corrected on the carbons 


as well as on the original. Before 
taking the production tests it is es- 
sential that the student have rules 


for manuscript tvping well in mind, 
such as the line length, spacing, mar- 
the 


order 


gins, numbering of pages, and 


arrangement of footnotes. In 
to give time for the typing of sev- 
eral including the placement 


pages, 
of footnotes, timings should cover 
a period of twenty minutes. Material 
including a stroke count of at least 
4,000) strokes must be provided to 
take care of a typist who types at 
the rate of sixty words per minute. 
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TABULATION SCALE business forms. Since proc uction 
work:is a practical application of the TH 
" 1 . 2 " . ; " he s 5 work done in the business ©: ice to 
Average Net Per Cent of Net Spee otal Strokes agree Hse ae : 
Speed, 10-Minute Average Straight Required to be Typed the typewriting classroom, at hould —— 
Straight- Copy Net Speed on Tabulations be one of the determining fac‘ors jy 
Copy Timing on Tabulations Grade — ae eile: BE Men, Li 
Words per min. Total Strokes ovens . - seat iliacia “—— 
a. - ss _ office machines class, the dup! cating 
60 45 27 1350 A of the production tests might be used J phe 
40-44 24-26 1200-1349 B as a project in that class. After the ame ¢ 
. - . , ¢ 
_ 4 7 = a ig - copy has been prepared for these sessiv' 
25-2 J 30- sr ; cessivé 
55 45 25 1250 A timings and a stroke count obiained, sardec 
2.2 12 Te a f 
rgd Hy pinged . it is an easy matter to administer and cides 
25-29 14-16 - 700-849 D score the tests according to the tables trast 
5 R 2 5 / ; . ds 
50 a Ss ae saa - given above. Students become great- that th 
30-39 15-19 750-999 cc ly interested in meeting production fig js 
25-29 12-14 600-749 D iit aida an Gnade welll —" 
48 45 a 1000 A goals and the training received tn propri 
40-44 18-19 900-999 3 taking the tests, supplemented by the J Jp { 
f We te 7-29 . ° ° efi P 
geld et scagpittd s drill period preceding the testing, is Ja. me 
a practical application of office work. § yorth. 
incom: 
Footnotes and the line above the MAESCRIT SEALS “mate 
footnote will be included in the 1 2 3 { The 
stroke count. The scale shown at the Average Net Net Speed Required on Manuscript If t 
° e ° 2 . > Ie ers " .y > Correcte 
right has been found to be satisfac- Speed on Per Cent of (All Errors Corrected) rie 
: . 3 : 10-Min. Average ing is 
tory for the grading of manuscripts. Straight Copy Straight-Copy Be 
Timings Net Speed Words Total Total Grade fj ncom 
per min. IVords Strokes of the 
Rough Drafts as ae , tcf 
. , wa » match: 
Copy for rough draft timings may 60 60 — 36 720 | 3600 \ . ‘ 
Mate : Ss fi 55-59 33-35 660-719 3300-3599 B from 
be in letter or manuscript form. If 45-54 27-32 540-659 27(\)-3299 Cc ie 
footnotes are included in manuscript <3 40-44 24-26 480-539 2400-2699 D vi 
. . 55 60 33 660 3300 \ allocat 
copy, it will be necessary to reduce 35-59 30-32 600-659 3000-3209 RB we 
: percentage of speed require 45-54 25-29 500-599 2500-2009 : 
the percentage of speed required. In 40-14 33-24 140.409 5300-2499 D ee 
order to have some degree of uni- 50 60 30 600 3000 \ “as 
¢ eS eee imran , — 55-59 27-29 540-599 2700-2999 B a 
formity, it is reoomiens nded that there 1334 53% 460.539 3300-2699 a 
be an average of two corrections per 40-44 20-22 400-459 2000-2299 D Wit 
a tl in 45 60 27 540 2700 \ 
ine Of seventy strokes. To pass the 55-59 25-26 500-539 2500-2699 3 accoul 
imine all corrections s » prop- 45-54 20-24 400-499 2000-2499 C ce 
timing all corrections should be prop 40-44 18.19 360.399 1800-1999 D cial s 
erly made, there should be one car- valuat 
bon copy, and the form should be the | 
correct for either letters or manu- proble 
scripts. The students should be al- peiesessnhcanitalininnten on th 
lowed to read the copy through to 1 2 3 4 5 - ba 
check on corrections before the tim- Per Cent of more 
re Average Average Straight staten 
ing starts. imings should be ten Net Speed, 10-Min. Copy Net Speed Net Speed Required on Rough Drafts Grade sched 
minutes in length. The stroke count Straight Copy on Rough : 

5 i 4 Timing Draft Copy of th 
should be available for the instruc- Net Speed Total Strokes phasis 
tor in the corrected form only. In 60 -5 45 2250 A ance 
order to provide sufficient material 70-74 42-44 2100-2249 B the b; 
Ria ine dle aah ask 60-69 36-41 1800-2099 C 
or a student typing at the rate o 55-59 33-35 1650-1799 D a sch 
sixty words per minute the corrected 55 75 41 2050 A the p 

ty are 70-74 38-40 1900-2049 3 | 
copy should contain a stroke count 60-69 33-37 1650-1899 C Teven 
" : 55.5 32 500-1649 
of 2,500. The scale shown at the right 50 33 ” 4 os — a : 
has been found to be effective in de- 70-74 35-37 1750-1899 B Th 
=a 60-69 30-34 1500-1749 C 4 
termining a grade: 55-59 27-29 1350-1499 D tice « 
Sy 45 75 34 1700 A + dile 
er oduction rates might be 70-74 31-33 1550-1699 B a dile 
established for the typing of invoices, 60-69 27-30 1350-1549 ( ject b 
nea £ 55- 25- 250- ») , 
fill-ins, legal documents, and other weted vita palate : used 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





A DILEMMA IN ACCOUNTING EDUCATION 


The determination of the net in- 
come of a business enterprise for suc- 
cessive periods of time is today re- 
garded as the primary function of 
accounting. This is in sharp con- 
trast with the notion formerly held 
that the primary function of account- 
ing is to account for the state of the 
proprietary equity. 

In times past, income was regarded 
as measured by the “increase in net 
worth.” Today accountants think of 
income as measured by the process of 
“matching costs and revenue.” 


The Central Problem of Accounting 

If the primary function of account- 
ing is the determination of the net 
income, it follows that how the cost 
of the goods or services sold shall be 
matched with the 
irom the sale of the goods or ser- 


revenue derived 
vices, and how other costs shall be 
allocated to successive fiscal periods, 
constitutes the central problem of ac- 
counting. In times past the problem 
was one of valuation; now it is one 
of cost allocation. 

With respect to the results of the 
accounting as reflected in the finan- 
tial statements, the old problem of 
valuation was largely concerned with 
the 


problem of cost allocation is focused 


the balance-sheet items; new 


on the income statement. Formerly 
the balance sheet was regarded as the 
more important statement, the income 
statement being looked upon as a 
schedule giving details of the causes 
of the “change in net worth.” Em- 
phasis has now shifted from the bal- 
ance sheet to the income statement, 
the balance sheet being regarded as 
a schedule of residual amounts after 
the process of matching costs and 
revenue has been completed. 


A Dilemma 
The changed concepts in the prac- 
tice of accounting have precipitated 
dilemma in the teaching of the sub- 
ject because almost all the approaches 
used are still variants of the balance- 
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sheet approach based on the now out- 
moded philosophy to the effect that, 
in the words of Sprague, “the bal- 
ance sheet may be considered as the 
groundwork of all accountancy, the 
origin and the terminus of every ac- 
count.” 

This dilemma in accounting edu- 
cation is analogous to that which de- 
veloped in the teaching of economics 
in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century when psychologists called the 
attention of the economists to the fact 
that their teachings, based on hedon- 
istic psychology, to the effect that 
man calculates his economic behavior 
and is constantly seeking to find 
pleasure and to avoid pain, were not 
valid. 
that man is not an entirely rational 
being but is subject to instincts and 


The psychologists pointed out 


emotions. This created a dilemma in 
the teaching of economics which led 
to the development of new schools of 
thought. 

Teachers of accounting have be- 
come conscious of their predicament. 
As a result, there has in recent years 
been much talk about getting away 
the 
This has given rise to a consider- 


from balance-sheet approach. 


able amount of lip service to an al- 
leged “managerial” approach which, 
while confusing the issue by a pre- 
tense of producing something new, 
has retained the balance sheet as its 
point of departure. Such procedure 
reminds one of Alfred Marshall's fu- 
tile attempt to rid himself of the 


taint of hedonism by substituting 
“satisfaction and __ sacrifice” — for 


“pleasure and pain.” 

A heroic attempt to discard the 
balance-sheet approach was made in 
the so-called “cost and revenue” ap- 
proach which commences with the in- 
come statement. Unfortunately, the 
discussion of revenue and deductions 
from revenue does not lend itself to 
the introduction of the subject of 
debit and credit, without which it is 


impossible to proceed. The author 


who employed this approach, there- 
fore, introduced the balance sheet im- 
mediately after the income statement 
and then proceeded in the traditional 
manner. The result was a _ text 
which used the balance-sheet ap- 
proach with a prologue on the income 
statement. 


A Solution 


Any one of the three functions of 
the accounting technique— (1) re- 
cording in the books of original 
entry, (2) classifying in the ledger, 
and (3) summarizing in the finan- 
cial statements—may be used to in- 
troduce the student to the subject of 
accounting. The use of the journal 
for this purpose has long ago been 
abandoned as unsatisfactory ; the use 
of the 
moded, 


balance sheet is now out- 


and_ the 
does not lend itself to the purpose 


income statement 


at hand. The account as a start- 
ing point is a logical one for, after 
all, is not the keeping of accounts the 
central feature of accounting? The 
books of original entry are but a 
means of collecting data to be put 
into the accounts; the financial state- 
ments are but summaries of what 
went into the accounts. 

The debit 
must necessarily be presented at the 
When this was done in times 


matter of and credit 
outset. 
past by the use of journal entries, 
untenable fictions were employed to 
explain the process. When it is now 
done by balance-sheet changes or 
changes in the balance-sheet equation, 
the results must later be translated 
into changes in the accounts, any- 
way. The teaching of debit and 
credit can thus be performed most 
effectively by means of accounts. 

In the sequence which follows the 
introduction via accounts, the second 
step is the recording of the data in 
the books of original entry; the third 
step is the determination of the net 
income by the process of matching 
costs and revenue. The summariza- 
tion of the residue in the balance 
sheet, or position statement, may well 
be postponed until all the operations 
leading thereto have been mastered. 
Little explanation of the balance sheet 
is required at that time for the stu- 
dent has seen it in the making. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


by |. David Satiow 





KNOWLEDGES, SKILLS, AND ABILITIES 
NEEDED BY OFFICE MANAGEMENT EXE- 
CUTIVES... 

Ed. D. Study, Indiana University 

by EARL A. DVORAK 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


Applying the interview-observation tech 


nique to a study of the work of office man- 


agement executives of fifty-eight leading 
companies in Indiana, a scientific basis for 
the planning of a curriculum in office man- 
agement been laid. Some of the 
ommendations follow: 


The broad areas of personnel, facilities, 


has rec- 


services, and production—all pertaining to 
the office—should be 
lines for introductory 
courses are prepared. 

Instruction in the operation ot 


considered when out 
office. management 
commonly 
used office machines should be prov ided as 
well as a discussion of machines best suited 
for particular operations 

Office system, procedures, and methods 
should be treated fully, 

A discussion of the status of office man- 
agers should include a careful 
tion of the close relationship. between the 
fune- 


considera- 


and accounting 


firms 


otlice) management 
tions, especially in 
agement has overlooked developing otlice 
function 
. +o] - 

close relation- 


where top man- 


Management as a cen- 
tered in one individual. The 
ship between the two functions als 


separate 


means 
that a strong, extensive background in ac- 


counting is desirable 





Besides office management and account 
ing, other business subjects meriting inclu 


sion are economics, labor problems, finance, 


management, marketing, business law, sta- 





tistics, insurance, business organization, and 
business mathematics; psychology, speech, 
and English are the nonbusiness subjects 


meriting the same consideration, 
THE NATURE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh 
by H. H. GREEN 
Janesville, Wisconsin 

While the study is of greater import to 
who construct 
materials than to 
latter should be aware of and put into 
their i 


those shorthand learning 


classroon eachers, the 


practice in classes certain of the 
findings. 
First, teachers should not succumb = to 





the blandishments of those who would 
lower shorthand speed standards. A. sten- 
ographer who cannot write least 100 
words per minute has limited opportunity 


for stenographic empl \1 


limited 





the job if she 
A stenographer 


efficiency in does obtain one. 


must write 
not 
interfere 
her dictator. There is no 
substitute for shorthand speed 

Second, the teacher must make the stu- 
dent realize that the stenographer has com- 


ot the dic- 


tation and must because of her in 


efliciency, 


with the dictation 
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for accuracy oO 


plete responsibility the 
and 


typing, the correctness of meaning, 
the completeness of details in every letter 
and major responsibility for correctness of 
punctuation and paragraphing. The sten- 
ographer does everything in her power to 
work and as 


as she 


help her employer do his 
sumes as much of his load 
Third, the 


five-minute test; it 


Call 
_ ne 

may discard the tra- 

coun 


teacher 


ditional has no 


terpart in business dictation, 


Fourth, the teacher must take into the 


classroom as much of realistic business 


practices in dictation as can be done in the 


classroom situation, If practice in taking 


office dictation interferes with adequate 
skill building procedures, then the stu- 
dent must be informed of the nature of 
office dictation. The problem is more one 
of the stenc grapher’s knowing what to ex 
pect in the way of bursts of speed, inter- 


ruptions to dictation, repetitions, imstruc- 
tions and directions, punctuation and para 
graphing, and the supplying of details in 
a letter, than of having skills and practice 
in the office-dictation situation. Obviously, 
the more experience in the 
tion, the but the di 


tween oftice-dictation and classroom dicta 


realistic situa- 


better; fierences be- 





tion are knowledge, not skill, matters. 
STATE SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA ... 


Ed D. Thesis, University of Oklahoma 
by LINNIE RUTH HALL 
Southeastern State College 

Durant, Oklahoma 


} 


Teachers in the states which have formal 


programs of supervision on the state level 


may be particularly interested the objec- 
tives toward which their state supervisors 
| study. 


-] 1 hs +} 
CGIsciosead DN ie 
the 


supervisors 


are working, as 
Too, they 
functions 


and of all the services available to 


should be cognizant of all 
performed by the 
them 


as teachers for the improvement of busi 


ness education. 


A second group of business teachers, 





those who live in states which do not have 
organized programs on the state level, may 
be especially interested in two of the con 
clusions drawn from the study. First, 


it was revealed that 


business education 


does not appear to function as efficiently in 








states without an or ol 
state supervision ot as 
it does in those states have such 
programs, Second, it was shown that. it 


is possible to devise definite principles by 


which an effective statewide supervisory 


program of business education may be es 
tablished. 

It should 
latter group, therefore, to 
ership programs in their own state to de 





behoove the teachers in the 


study the lead- 
termine if business education can be im 
proved through the establishment of a for- 
mal program under the direction of a 
state supervisor of business education. 






THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Ty 
PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING Bl SINEs: 
EDUCATION TEACHERS AND THE; 
EXPERIENCES IN GENERAL AND Spr, 
CIAL METHODS COURSES... 


Ed. D. Thesis, Indiana University 
by JAMES T. BLANFORD 

lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Improvement of instruction « 
business ed ator 


improvemen! of jt 


methods courses in 
and consequently the 
struction by the 


be accomplished if 


classroom teache coul 


studies are made w 
evaluate the effectiveness ot these ourses 
One method is to determine the relatio 
ship between the problems of beginning 
business teachers and their experiences j 
nethods in special ieth 


general and 


courses in business. The comparison tec! 


nique was employed in this stud 
The findings indicated that the e ‘fective 
if special methods courses could | 


ness ( 
increased substantially by: 
1. Increasing the time for instruction 


special methods Courses. 
2. Coordinating the — special rethods 


courses and student-teaching courses 
3. Kecognizing in the content and in tl 
teaching of special methods courses t 


the major problems enc 





importance of 
tered by 
which may be 





beginning business _ teac 
lassified as follows 
a. Development of instructional 


facilities and supplies and_ visu 








rials, 
aids 
(1) 


stitutes fr 


Improvising and developing sul 
mm. available resources 

(2) Supplementing textbook instru 
tion with instructional materials draw: 


from other sources 


? 


(3) Developing library facilities, cli 
ping files, etc 

(4) Improving inadequate _ facilities 
and supplies 

(5) Preparing simple visual aids 
(6) Locating, selecting, and making 
proper use of visual aids 

(7) Determining sources of free at 


inexpensive instructional materials 


b Develop: ent of 


I 





time allocation s 


plans 


I 


ules and lesson 


c. Evaluation of student achievement 
(1) Developing marking plans 
(2) Assigning letter marks to exami 
nations 
(3) Determining standards of achieve 
ment for skill subjects 

d. Classroom teaching procedures 
(1) Developing interest in teaching 


Developing techniques and devices 


(2) 
for teaching 
(3) 


ences In 


business subjects 


Providing for individual differ 
students’ abilities 
Maintaining pupil interest: pre 


nd using motivation devices 


(4) 
paring 
e. Determination of 


rant 


techniques for cot 
trolling recalcit 
Although the 


cifically to the 


students 
findings pertained — spe 
lowa State Teachers C 


lege, there is reason to believe that the 


may have significance for trainers of busi 
ness teachers in other States 
Editorial Note:—See page 142 for 





more complete discussion of some 
tions of this study. 
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FILA GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 





NEW FILMS 


NO LONGER WORRIED (two reels, 16mm 
sound, black and white) 


In a dream sequence that brings Benja- 
min Franklin into the 20th Century, Hol- 
lywood actors dramatize how insurance has 
contributed to the growth of America. 
Franklin’s suggestion, which does not meet 
liate acceptance, is that “Risk be 
among many and those suffering 
reimbursed from a mutual fund. 
voluntarily ac- 


imme 
spre 
loss he 
Each contributor will 
cording to his share of the risk, and all 
will try to prevent eliminating 
haz In these simple terms, the basic 
idea of insurance protection is presented 
and then illustrated in a modern home. The 
dramatic presentation assures sustained at- 
tention from junior high school through 
college classes and adult groups. 

This film is heing offered for viewing 
without charge by United World Films, 
Inc. Write to your nearest United World 
Films office or to 105 East 106 Street, 
New York 29, New York. 








pay 


le SSeS by 





$9 
ras. 





ADVANCE 


In future issues, watch this column for 
information on: 

Ten Copies Please, a new film by Under- 
wood Corporation which is available for 
showings. This film features 
George L. Hossfield, ten times world pro- 
fessional champion typist, and skilled actors 
and props. It reviews in an entertaining 
ind colorful manner the high spots in the 
lustory of writing. 

Dictation Tapes for Gregq Shorthand 
Simplified, which provide 35 hours of dic- 
tation practice from standard 
Grege texthooks. The complete program 
The 


lessons 


schooi 


selected 


consists of 35 reels of recorded tape. 
first 25 reels are arranged in 54 

of theory dictation. The final 10 reels are 
advanced new-matter dictation selected 
irom Previewed Dictation. Dictation speed 
ranges from 40-90 wpm in the theory les- 
sons and 60-120 wpm in the advanced 
lessons, 

lowa Youth in Transition, a new film pro- 
duced hy Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, Towa State 
Teache This film is the result 
of a co-operative training program survey 
made in Towa. 

Better Study Habits, a new series of film- 
strips by Young America Films, Inc., will 
be in color. The titles are: Improve Your 


Business 


rs College. 


MODERN MILK (two reels, 16mm, sound, 
black and white) 


Your Consumer 
be interested in the 
milk and its place in nutrition and diet. 
The film makes the point that milk is one 
of the most complete foods available and 


Education classes will 


story of evaporated 


contains most of the nutrients needed for 


growth and health. It stresses the fact 


that milk is available in an evaporated- 
homogenized form with extra vitamin D. 


A human-interest story carries the mes- 


sage of the film. Teachers are furnished 


a Film Guide to help direct class discussion 
before and after the viewing. 
distributing the film, 


Castle Films is 


without charge, for the Research and Edu- 


cation Division of the Evaporated Milk 
Association. You may write to Castle 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 


New York, or to your nearest office. 


NOTICES 


Study Habits, Improve Your Reading, Im- 
prove Your Vocabulary, Improve Your 
Handwriting, Improve Your Spelling, and 
Improve Your Punctuation 


Consumer Education Series of filmstrips 
by Key Productions, Inc. Some titles 
from this series are: [low to Buv a 
Blouse, Select Your Style, Your Retail 
Store, Facts About Wool Fabrics, Facts 
About Cotton Fabrics and Facts About 


Rayon Fabrics. Contemplated additions to 
the Series will include general-topics, such 
as: Good and Bad Shopping Practices. 
Stenography Film Series is in the 
planning stages by Stillfilms, Inc., of Pasa- 
dena, California. This is a difficult sub- 
ject to cover on film, and it is an area 
of business education which needs more 
attention from an audio-visual aids view- 
point. 

Dictating Machines and 
tating equipment in 
subject of the next 
Corporation. 
FHlanging-Folder Filing is a sound slide- 
film which will be loaned without charge 
Co., Inc., of 


It deals with a 


early 


use of dic- 
will be the 
film by Dictaphone 


the 
business 


by Oxford Filing Supply 
Garden City, New York. 
recent advance in filing practice, the hang- 


ing folder. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL BULLETINS 


In this column in the March 1952 issue, 
was a brief listing of visual-aids 
catalogues which are available free, or for 
a slight charge, from film producers and 
Government agencies. A worthwhile ad- 
dition to that list is 4 Guide to Audio- 
Visuc! Materials. 


there 
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This bulletin catalogues most of the 


films, filmstrips, recordings and transcrip- 


tions in the field of industrial and labor 


relations for the last ten years. The films 


and recordings included in the bulletin 


were produced by labor, management, gov- 


ernment and others. While there is no at- 
tempt at a critical evaluation of items in 
the bulletin, there is included a brief de- 
the contents of the film or 


scription of 
recording. 
In determining which films and record- 
ings were to be included in this compuila- 
tion, Professor J. J. Jehring the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, previewed 
them for their relevance to education in 
economics, education and training, human 
relations, industrial history and 
industrial safety, labor history and organi- 
zation, political and social welfare, steward 


processes, 


training, and supervisory training. 

In using the catalogue, it will 
study carefully the information provided, 
before making your choice of a film or 

Keep in mind the short de- 
which is offered, consider the 
source of the material, and always pre- 
view the material before presenting it to 
the class. A careful review of the cata- 
logue will almost certainly turn up audio- 


pay to 


recording. 
scription 


visual aids which will put fresh life into 
your economics and general business 
classes, and in fact, into any class in busi- 


ness education. 

A Guide to Audio-Visual Matertals is 
available from Distribution Center, School 
of: Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
Universitv, Ithaca, New York. Single 
copies will be sent free of charge to resi- 


dents of New York State. In the case ot 
bulk orders (more than five copies) and 
out-of-state orders, a charge of 25c¢ 1s 


made. 


Guide to Films in Economic Education 
is another listing of films and their sources 
which you might add to your library. This 
bulletin has just been published by the 
Joint Council on Economic Education in 


co-operation with the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The Guide furnishes 


a critical evaluation of films and filmstrips 
on economic problems and attempts to an- 
swer the following questions: What is the 
How is it developed? 
Who produced it? What is the point of 
view of the film? With what age groups 
may it be used most appropriately ? 

Unlike the bulletin previously reviewed, 
unlike film listings, this Guide 
recommendations which contain 
pointing out strong 


subject matter ? 


and most 
includes 
analytical comments 
and weak aspects in the films and sugges- 
tions usefulness. 
Recommendations for film 
from the experience of a panel of audio- 
visual from universities and 
public schools who did the preliminary 
work on the Guide at the 1951 New York 
University Workshop on Economie Edu- 
cation. Work was completed under the 
direction of Edward T. Schofield of the 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Schools De- 
Libraries, Visual Aids and 


for areas of 
each come 


specialist s 


partment of 
Radio. 

The Guide is designed for classroom use 
and sells for $1 with discounts for quan- 
tity purchases. Copies may be ordered 
from the Division of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Copies for review are avail- 
able upon request. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





YOUR IDEAS: 


Change the descriptive “second-line exec- 
utives” to “classroom teachers” and you 
will have an article that will suggest ways 
and means of expressing yourself in your 
department, in your school, and wherever 
you work with other people. 

The article is reprinted from Factory 
Management & Maintenance, February, 
1950,* and was written by Alex Osborn, 
Vice-President of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., one of the leading 
advertising agencies in the country. 


Don’t be afraid to stick your neck out. 

Second-line executives should stick out 
their necks and spout ideas—for their own 
good and their company’s. If they do so 
intelligently, they will climb their ladders 
faster. 

More and more, promotions are based 
on demonstrated creativeness. The head 
of a big firm decided to retire. He had 
seven able assistants. When I asked how 
he had picked his successor, his answer 
was: 

“Year after year, one of my aides had 
sent me frequent memos which usually 
began, ‘Maybe you've thought of this, 
but...’ Even though many of his ideas 
were trivial, I finally decided that he was 
the man to succeed me because this busi- 
ness would dry up without a leader who 
believes in ideas, and has the gumption to 
spout plenty of his own.” 


Don’t kill your ideas in thetr infancy. 

When second-line executives give birth 
to ideas, what do they do with their off- 
spring? The sad fact is that too many 
good ideas die in their infancy—killed by 
their own parents. Such mortality is often 
due to premature judgment. 

And let’s beware of perfectionitis. A 
fair idea put to use is better than a good 
idea kept on the polishing-wheel. The best 
way to help insure quality is to go after 
quantity. The more alternatives we pile 
up, the more we step up our creative 
power. 


Don’t over-sell—state your case moder- 
ately. 

Improper promotion of ideas is one rea- 
son why they too often die a-borning. 
Though there can be no set formula as to 
how to present an idea, Elmer Wheeler 
has laid down three valuable rules. Here 
they are: 

1. Use a fly-rod. 
your idea until they accept it as 
idea. ) 

2. Let the other fellow argue your case. 
(Give him a chance to disagree with you 
by presenting your own objections to your 
idea. ) 

3. Ask. (Don’t tell.) 

Perhaps the net of all rules, including 
Wheeler’s, is: Don’t over-sell. 


(Others won't accept 
their 


* Copyright by McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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PUTTING THEM ACROSS 


Don’t give up too soon—keep suggesting. 

I discussed this question of persistence 
with a veteran named R. L. Ryan—who is 
going places in a firm owned by a friend 
of mine. 

“The best policy,” said Ryan, “is always 
to keep suggesting. You may develop a 
reputation as a crackpot, but as soon as 
one or two of your ideas materialize your 
employer and co-workers begin to give you 
serious consideration. Then, when you 
suggest something that is impractical they 
will discuss it with you, instead of just 
brushing you off.” 

If your idea isn’t snapped up right away, 
don’t sulk. In the arena of ideas, we 
have to laugh off our knockdowns—we 
have to turn our knockouts into come- 
backs. 

Watch your timing. 

Dr. William J. Reilly offers this advice: 

“The time to discuss an idea with others 
is after you are through thinking about 
it... . A new idea is invariably accom- 
panied by a burst of enthusiasm. Our 
initial impulse is to hurry and tell someone 
about it. When we do this, the mental 
energy generated by our idea is dissipated 
in talk rather than in thought. . . . It is 
never wise to discuss your ideas with any- 
one unless there is a real reason for 
doing so...” 

Don’t always try to sell the whole idea 
at once. 

Sometimes it is better to start with a 
feeler—almost a “teaser.” Quite often a 
positive recommendation calling for com- 
plete decision is turned down; while a 
more tentative, step-by-step approach will 
have a chance to succeed. 

Plan the way to put your idea across. 

The most positive suggestion for ad- 
vancing your ideas can be summed up in 
the one word: Plan! It is almost as im- 
portant to be creative in planning how to 
put an idea across as it is in thinking up 
the idea. 

Said Daymond Aiken: “Selling the idea 
calls for resourcefulness. This means that 
you must have a definite plan for action— 
a definite plan for active doing on your 
part.” 

When the time is ripe, lay it on the line 


—whether the presentation be oral or 
otherwise. State the problem. State the 
idea. 


Make your idea easy to accept—offer to 
test it. 

Try to make it easy for the big boss to 
go your way. Especially if your idea may 
involve a question of company policy, it 
may be wise not to seek a final decision in 
one sitting. In this case, it is often better 
to lead up to some easier decisions such 
as: Should we form a committee for more 
study of the idea? Should we set up a 
small fund to get more facts? Should 
we prepare an estimate of costs? Should 
we authorize a patent search? Should we 
test the idea on some limited scale? 


This is often the best 


“Let’s test it!” 
key to keep the front office open for your 
idea. When ideas, instead of being tested, 
are subjected to personal judgment, aq 
powerful debater can kill the bette» ones 
and enable the less fit to survive. But 
when an idea is put to test it is more 
likely to stand up on its merit. 

Put some drama into your presen‘ation, 

In most cases, it is well to put some 
‘spin” on your idea—to dramatize your 
presentation, at least to the point of ‘aking 
it out of the humdrum and making it easier 
to grasp. But in business such dramatiza- 
tion should not be screwy. 

There are plenty of dignified ways to 
put power into a presentation. 

Pictures are always helpful, as are charts 
and models. 

Dummy packages are sometimes the 
right way to dramatize your ideas. Ex- 
hibits that are tangible—things that can be 
seen and touched, or even smelled or tasted 
—such inciters of the senses add power to 
persuasion far beyond what any desk- 
pounding could do. 

Throw in alternative ideas as well. 

Some of us believe in the wisdom of 
submitting alternatives together with the 
idea that we would like best to sell. 

Put these hints into a winning combi- 
nation, 

To sell your idea, combine the parts of 
these hints that fit the specific case. For 
instance, Daymond Aiken recommends this 
effective four-step plan: 

1. An introduction: Prepare the way by 
developing the problem or the situation. 
Show a need. If practical, do this by 
using some visual means. 

2. Present the idea: Organize what you 
have to tell around key points. Use 
sketches, diagrams, models, or whatever 
is best suited for the purpose. Show and 
explain simply. Waste no words. Give 
the general picture, stressing the important 
features. 

3. Summarize: Sum up the points you 
thave made. Give briefly the results and 
advantages. Re-emphasize the need. If 
appropriate, end with an appeal for action. 

4. Leave time for discussion: Make the 
presentation as brief as possible so that 
there will be time left for questions and 
answers. Many of the details can_ best 
be handled this way. 























"Well, John, if your new Secretary rep- 
resents your preference in women, it 
sertainly isn't very flattering to ME!" 
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» 2 DO YOU KNOW THAT ? ? 





The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, is building an experimental 
model of a device that may some day revo- 
iytionize the methods of keeping unit, price 
ine and classification inventory control in 
tail stores. Officials of The National 
Cash Register Company have emphasized 
that the device is strictly an experiment 
nd that its practical use may be years 
away. 

The mechanism will attach to a regula- 
jon cash register, and transactions will be 
recorded on the register in the usual way. 
But as each transaction is recorded, elec- 
trical impulses will be transmitted to the 
yew mechanism which will punch holes in 
a paper tape. The holes will correspond 
with the control figures recorded on the 
register. Thus, the tape will have “cap- 
tured” the desired information for future 
use. 

The tape would be run through regula- 
tion punch card equipment to convert the 
information to cards. This would elimi- 
nate the need for time-consuming punch- 
ing and verification of figures taken from 
written sales slips, inventory control tags, 
or from printed cash register tapes. The 
punch card machine operation would be 
greatly simplified, for the operator would 
merely have to feed the tape through the 
machine, 

The experimental model of the hole- 
punching mechanism is expected to be com- 
pleted sometime within the next year. It 
will then be placed “on trial” in a typical 
retail store. 


+ + + 


A new device to speed the typing of spe- 
vialized information has been developed 
by representatives of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Changeable type bars 
for electric typewriters, designed so that 
they may be readily replaced by the typist, 





are for use in operations that require 
‘hemical, mathematical or other scientific 
as well as foreign language symbols. Spe- 
cial type characters such as subscripts and 
exnonents are also included. 

Originally requested for publication work 
ww the Technical Information Service at 
Oak Ridge, the type bars are designed so 
that thev may be readily disengaged from 
the tvpe bar fulcrum wire by a simple 
inhooking motion. Once free, the bar is 
teadily slipped off the connecting link. The 
reverse procedure installs the newly se- 
lected tvpe bar in seconds. ; 
Designed for use in such fields as engi- 
neering, drugs, chemicals and_ technical 
hook publishing, changeable tvnpe bars 
bring flexibility to IBM electric tvpewriter 
installations, making it possible for more 
technical material to be tvped for repro- 





(uction than hitherto possible. In addition, 
changeable type bars make it possible to 
Prenare, under internal control, books in 
which many of the formulas are secret. 

A report of the causes of mimeograph- 
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ing difficulties contained the following— 


1. The paper has no body. The paper 
curls as if it had been cut bias to the 
grain. In some packages the paper is 
stacked so that the curl and grain run 
in from two to four different ways. Also, 
the paper bends too easily. 
This affects the reproduction of the 
material in the following manner: a) 
the machine will jam easier, b) more 
pressure is necessary on the feed pad, 
idle roller and forwarding rollers, 
causing extra wear on these parts and 
making replacements more frequent, 
c) increased pressure on the feed bag 
results in an unusual buffing up of 
lint, d) the machine has to be run at 
a lower speed, thus taking longer to 
reproduce a job, e) paper is inclined 
to pass through the machine two sheets 
at a time, causing waste of paper, 
f) the paper contains excessive amount 
of static electricity, making repro- 
duced copies hard to jog or stack 
evenly, g) the limp nature of the 
paper and the curl makes the paper 
harder to jog and h) paper jams in 
the receiving tray. 
2. The paper contains too much _ lint. 
Although an increased pressure on the 


feed pad causes lint to buff up, this is 
not wholly responsible for the lint. 
The lint affects the reproduction of 
material in the following manner: 
a) lint collects and sticks to the sten- 
cil, making it necessary to clean the 
stencil after every 200 copies (on 
runs of 500 to 1,000 copies or more, 
this cleaning results in ruining the 
stencil), b) lint results in reading mat- 
ter becoming blurred, c) feed pad has to 
be cleaned often, causing extra wear, 
d) lint sticks to impression roller caus- 
ing uneven distribution of ink on 
mimeographed copy (it becomes neces- 
sary to remove the impression roller 
and wash frequently, e) lint accumu- 
lates in working parts of machine re- 
sulting in improper functioning of 
working parts and f) machine has to 
be taken apart and cleaned thoroughly 
at more frequent intervals. 


++ + 


soe 


A piece of Scotch tape over the “o 
type bar of a typewriter prevents those 
falling “o’s” when you are typing stencils. 
This permits a heavy-handed typist to con- 
centrate on the copy instead of constantly 
watching the stencil. 


+ + 


When short on bulletin-board space you 
may cover a frame with unbleached muslin 
and pin or tape materials on the impro- 
vised “board.” 
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These are just a few of the hard-to-believe 
results—backed by overwhelming proof— 
that sponsors of Speedwriting are getting 
everywhere. That's why Speedwriting is the 
only shorthand getting volume enrollments— 
why this short-term course is here to stay! 





¥ A Prominent Business School man | 


says: 
“I would not take $100,000 for | 
my Speeduriting franchise . . . 
grossed more than $70,000 in 

| our first year.” 


More Students—More Income 
at no extra teaching overhead cost! 





Except for local advertising costs, Speed- 
writing requires no more space, teachers, 
selling staff than you already have. One 
theory teacher, plus tape dictation, can 
easily handle 1500 students a year! No 
wonder there's much more profit per tuition 
dollar when you teach Speedwriting. 





SHORTHAND COURSE 


Triples income from night school i 

enrollments! Almost 50% new enrollments through recommenda- 
tion of graduates! Drop-outs almost entirely eliminated! 857% 
of students graduate! Taps vast, lucrative, new market of adults! 









dents! Eli 





Among Leading Schools Sponsoring Speed- 
writing in Over 300 Cities in the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii 


Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 
Minnesota School of Busi Mi Hi 
Heald College, San Francisco, California 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Southwestern B University, Houston, Texas 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

American Institute of Business, Des Moines, lowa 
Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Business Institute, Milwaukee Wisconsin 


FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Sponsors of Speedwriting courses value their franchises 
as their most profitable school assets. They have them 
exclusively in the cities in which they operate. With- 
out competition, they are enjoying a business boom at 
a time when other schools are teaching to half-empty 
classrooms. Can you afford to have your competition 
beat you to a franchise? If Speed- 

writing is not taught in your city, 

contact us at once for a Speedwriting 

Franchise Application and tull de- 

tails. Write TODAY! 


Minn. 








THE SPEEDWRITING COMPANY 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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WITH 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


A NATIONAL REPUTATION 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


Th. School Where Futures Are Formed 


‘ j A Select School offeri 
The South’s Most Modern and Beautiful or mig sera eet 


Secretarial College = THE MINNEAPOLIS 


Spend the Winter in the City of Sunshine 


Write for Catalogue BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
St. Petersburg, Florida Catalogue on request 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machines Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 





DRAUGHON'S MINNESOTA School of Business 


BUSINESS COLLEGES and Laboratory Technique 
“Leaders in Business Education" Accounting, Business Administration 
Catalogue on Request Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, Medical Secretary-Technician 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi O. M. Correll, President 
E. C. Hatton, President Minneapolis Minnesota 








Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 


131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 


Secretarial Science 





DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 





Catalog on Request e 
4 Granite Building “The ROBERT MORRIS School 
URS sixth Avenue & Wood Street Hotel Wm. Penn + _—Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accountin Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Kasoeved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


A +1 Rasi 





Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co- educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 











PLATT COLLEGE 
DY OF COMMERCE 
dae 


Professional Training for Business since <x A Modern Air-conditioned School 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO - % 
Accounting, Secretarial Courses 








GEM CITY TESTED 
BUSINESS COLLEGE BUSINESS 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS TRAINING Dualefeed for Better Yobs 


Established 1870 Since 1863 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 








WRITE FOR BULLETIN 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
A. F. TULL, President 
Bulletin on request 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Dogress in Commerc 
om, FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
w. Cc. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





HARTNETT COLLEGE STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
. Johnson City, Tennessee 
i i i i i- Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ideas ree tein — ate -_ ing, featones Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ness Administration and Secretaria ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
e istration, Also, Short Business Courses. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA Catalogue on request 


Cc. C. Steed, President 








Col. of Accountancy 
; TRAYE a 
HILL’S peer UNIVERSITY S Col. of Sec'y Training 
on 

Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., eh 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 

cn, See en courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 

619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D.C. 
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10 YEARS AGO 


IN THE JOURNAL 


From the January, 1933, Issue 





EDITOR'S NOTE: In order to provide an opportunity for a quick comparison of 
today’s program and problems of business education with those of twenty years ago, 
this popular column is being revived. Some of the time we can be proud of the 
changes that have taken place; much of the time we shall be shocked at the simi- 
larity of the problems, and the little real progress that seems to have been made 


during this period. 





A full report of the, American  partici- 
nation in the International Congress jor 
Business Education, held) in London, in 
ly, 1932, was given in this issue. The 
uls of this trip provide a delightful 
reminder of the course held this past sum- 
mer in New York and the course held in 
London in 1951. No meeting was held in 
London between 1933 and 1951, 
While in most issues it is rare to find 
mentto people who have died, quite a 
umber those who wrote or who are 
entioned in this issue are deceased. «lmong 
hem are Llovd L. Jones who wrote an 
tile on “Bustness I:ducattion in’ Rural 
‘ommuntties”; Gordon I. Cadish of State 
lege, Pullman, IVashington, who par- 





m the International Course in 
L. Gilbert Dake, Supervisor of 
usin Education at St. Louis, Missouri, 
who wrote on “Curriculum Making in 


winess E:ducation’; and Ray Abrams, 
Peters Tligh School, 
who was elected Vice Presi- 


it of the National ( 


Fracipal of the S. J. 
w Urieans, 


ommerctal Teachers 


Nichols was in rare form. He was 
nding us (and businessmen too) on our 
failure to train for dictating machine oper- 
ion especially and for various other ofiice 














TPEWRITER MAGIC 

jane jae f) on 
SOLVE THEM: JUST FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS AND SEE 
WHAT APPEARS. FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING, THIS 
32-PAGE BOOKLET WAS ORIGINATED AND COMPILED BY 
JULIUS NELSON IN RESPONSE TO THE REQUEST OF 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO USED GAMES 10] AND 
102 IN ENVELOPE FORM AND THOSE APPEARING IN 
PAST AND CURRENT ISSUES OF THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE 18 ALL DIFFERENT 


bE" Ba 
tvvvv v 





wh & 8%} bvewe vowed 
CONTAINED IN THIS BOOKLET WERE NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. TO ORDER YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO 
ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS, 4006 CARLISLE 
AVENUE, BALTIMORE 16, MARYLAND, AND ENCLOSE 
50¢ FOR EACH BOOKLET ORDERED. BOOKLETS WILL 
BE SENT POSTPAID. 
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machines in general. In spite of a de 


war we have 
there is still 
While the trend toward 


and made great 


] 


hough 


pression 


progress t much that 


needs to be done. 
the use of dictating macl 
Nicl ( ls, the 


toward the use of these macl 


lines was already 


discernible to real movement 
nes has COMIC 


since the war, partly as the result of the 


dire shortage of competent stenograpliic 
service 

R. S. Rowland, then of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and now 


in the training service of the Federal State 
Department, wrote on 
for All Students” . 


“Business [Education 


“Changes in Business Occupations, 1920 
1930” was discussed by Herbert A. 
[Unfortunately, the 1950 data on occupa- 
vet available but as soon as 
Journal 


Tonne. 


tions are not 
the data have been compiled The 
of Business Education las been promised 
another article by Dr. Tonne.| 

Harvey A Flead of the 
Business Department and now President 

State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania, wrote — on 
Entries.” Dr, An 


Andruss, then 
of Bloomshura 
Bloomsburg, 


“Teaching Adjusting 


druss has written many articles on the 
teaching of bookkeeping since then 
“An Evening School Experiment in 


Morristown, New Jersey,” was the title of 
an article by Lloyd S. 
then Head of the Commercial Department 
in Morristown High School, Morristown, 
New Jersey. After a period of 
as Chairman of the Business Department 
at New State 
Trenton, he 


J act bs, who was 


service 


Jersey Teachers College, 


number o 
Distributive 
State De- 


has for a years 
been serving as Supervisor of 


New 
partment of Education. 


Education in th Jersey 


“The Cause and Control of the Business 
Cycle,” by E. C. 
At that time we were entering the very 
depths of the depression. We know that 
now, but didn’t at that time” Are we at 
the very top of the cycle now? Harwood's 
book gave some fine generalizations, but 
does not give the specifics... Ah, for the 
gift of prophecy! 


Harx ood, Was reviewed 


—K ARLO- 


TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION 
STANDS ENSURE 
EASIER TEACHING 

AND 
FASTER LEARNING 


IE 





THE KARLO TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION STAND was 
designed to meet the demand for just 
the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewrit- 
ing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate 
the correct techniques in full view 
of the whole class. 


The KARLO stand is quickly ad- 
justable to heights of from 35 to 48 
inches. Its three legs prevent “wob- 
bling” and it rides on free rolling 
casters for easy moving and turning. 
Sturdy and attractive, the Karlo has 
an all-metal base and hard wood top. 
It takes up no more floor space than 
the dimensions of the machine it 
supports. 


Send coupon today for full -details. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 
MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


32 lonia Avenue, S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Karl Manufacturing Company 
32 lonia Ave., S. W. 
‘Srand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me additional information on 
all available models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stand. 
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Representatives from Alpha Chapter, New York University, Epsilon Chapter, Boston University, and Tau Chapter, Columbia University who 
attended the Area Meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon at Teachers College of Connecticut. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





At recent meetings, officers were elected 


associations. The names of the 


by a few 

ficers are listed on this page and pictures 
of some of them are printed on page 168. 
AVA 


Martha Creighton, professor of Home 
Economies Education at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion at the 1952 convention held in Boston 
last month. 

William R. Blackler holds over as vice 
president for Business Education and 
Donovan R. Armstrong holds over as vice 
president for Distributive Education. Dr. 
Blackler is Chief of the California Bureau 
of Business Education and Mr. Armstrong 
is supervisor of Distributive Education for 
the state of Louisiana. Cecil E. Stanley, 
supervisor of Distributive Education in 
Nebraska, was re-elected president of the 
National Association of State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education. Margaret Loos, 
supervisor of Distributive Education in 
Ohio, was elected president of the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America, Inc. 
Program chairman for the Distributive 
Education Division for the AVA conven- 
tion in Chicago next year is T. R. Petty, 
supervisor of Distributive Education in 
Tennessee. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is an item 
about the newly organized National Asso- 
dation of Supervisors of Business Educa- 
tion. This organization was chartered dur- 
ing the AVA convention. 





N. E. Business College Association 
Anthony J. DePippo, Nashua Business 
College, Nashua, New Hampshire, was 
elected to the presidency of the New Eng- 
land Business College Association at the 
annual fall meeting of this group in 
ton. The vice president is Richard Pickett, 


30s- 


NABTTI 

All plans have been completed for the 
convention of the National Association of 
Business Teacher Training Institutions, to 
be held in Chicago, February 12, 13 and 14. 

Following a Board meeting on Thursday 
morning, the afternoon meeting will be de- 
voted to a discussion of Teacher Certifica- 
tion. The Up-grading of Teachers will be 
discussed at the Thursday evening meet- 
ing. The subjects for Friday morning are 
‘Relations with Other Organizations” and 
“Teacher Recruitment.” Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning will be devoted to 
joint meetings with other groups, including 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUPS 


Northampton Business College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts; the secretary is Ellen 
C. Talcott, Moody School of Commerce, 
New Britain, Connecticut and the treasurer 
is Paul S. Seavey, Auburn Maine School 
of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 


SBEA 


The new president of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association is Arthur L. 
Walker, State Supervisor of Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. Vernon Mussel- 
man, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
has been elected first vice president and 
Mrs. Mary Crump, Jones Business Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Florida, has been chosen 
second vice president. The secretary for 
this vear is Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond 
Professional Institute, A Division of the 
College of William and Mary, Richmond, 
Virginia, and the treasurer is Kenneth H. 
Dunlop, Salisbury Business College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. 


Tri-State Group 


At the fall convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association, Ward C. 
Elliott, Elliott School of Business, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, was chosen president 
and Wilverda Hodel, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was elected first 
vice president. The new second vice presi- 
dent is Leonard Ligouri, Stowe Township 
High School, Stowe, Pennsylvania; the 
secretary for the next year is Rosemarie 
E. Scavariel, Robinson Township High 
School, Moon Run, Pennsylvania; and the 
treasurer elected at the meeting is Tobias 
F. Santarelli, Baldwin) Township High 


School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. <A. I. 
Hartman, The Robert Morris School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was chosen a 
member of the Board of Directors. 


CBEA Midwest Convention 

The Midwest Unit of the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association will hold a 
convention in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on February 21, under the direction of the 


Unit Chairman, Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., Saint Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


DPE Eastern Area Conference 

Representatives from Alpha Chapter, 
New York University, Epsilon Chapter, 
Boston University, and Tau Chapter, Co- 
lumbia University attended an area meet- 
ing of Delta Pi Epsilon at Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Connec- 
ticut, October 18, 1952. Approximately 
sixty members were present. 


With Lewis D. Boynton, chairman ot 
the Department of Business Education, 
New Britain, and member of Tau Chap- 
ter, acting as host, the group toured the 
New Britain campus in the morning, met 
together for lunch, and gathered for a 
panel discussion in the afternoon. Helen 
J. Keily, Salem Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts and Epsilon president pre- 
sided. Members of the panel were Lewis 
1). Boynton, Tau; Peter L. Agnew, Alpha; 
I. David Satlow, vice-president, Alpha; 
Lester |. Sluder, Epsilon; Louis Nanassy, 
Tau: Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, 
\lpha. 
Recent 
chapters were reviewed and discussion was 
held on the problem of business teacher 
recruitment. It was suggested that this 
problem mght be the subject of a joint 
the three chapters. 


and 


research activities of the three 


project undertaken by 


Supervisors of Business 
Education Organize 


One of the significant events for business 
education which occurred at the American 
Vocational Association convention in 
ton December 1-5, was the formal organi- 
zation of the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of Business Education. This new 
association has as its central purpose to 
work aggressively for the further develop- 
ment and improvement of supervisory serv- 
ices for business education at the national, 
state, and local levels. For the past two 
years there has been a nominal organiza- 
tion of this group sponsored by a few in- 
terested leaders in vocational business edu- 
cation who have met during the AVA con- 
ventions and discussed some of the issues 
and problems of supervision. 

The formal organization of 
was authorized and initiated at the 
meeting by action of the Committee on 
Policies and Standards for Business Edu- 
cation and at the direction of the Vice 
President for Business Education of AVA, 
William R. Blackler, Chief, Bureau of 
3usiness Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


Bos- 


NASBE 


3oston 


The following officers were elected at the 
business session of the Business Education 
group of AVA: President, Arthur L. 
Walker, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia; vice president, H. D. 
Shotwell, State Supervisor of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas; secretary-treasurer, Louis 
R. Rosettie, Assistant State Supervisor of 
3usiness Education, University of the State 
of New York, Albany, New York. 

The National Association of Supervisors 
of Business Education is essentially a sup- 
porting organization to the Division of 
3usiness Education in AVA and its of- 
ficers will serve terms concurrent with the 
tenure of the Vice President for Business 
Education. The current terms will end in 
1954. 

Annual dues of $1 are payable at any 
time to the secretary-treasurer. Member- 
ship is open to any person whose title and 
job duties are primarily in supervision and 
administration of business education and 
who is interested in working with this 
special-interest group. 
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American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 

The annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion is scheduled for February 12, 13 and 
14 at the Congress Hotel in Chicago. This 
group will Id a joint 
National Association of 
Training Instituti February 
14. Frid: vening, Elvin S 
man of the De} 
cation, Indiana U 


meeting 


13 and 
Evster, chair- 


Edu- 


Business 


a panel 


discussins net Education. Group dis 


General Edu member of 
cussions concerning Busine Teacher Edu 
cation w'l] | norning, Feb- 
ruary 14 convent \ conclud 
with the all per- 
sons intere 

invited. 

Robert E. McConnell, | 

tral Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, \Washineton, is 
rion R. Trabue, dean 
lucation of Pennsvl 


Colleges 


president of 
this assoc 
State Penn- 


if president-elect. 


1953 American Business 


Education Yearbook 
Enrii ] 9 

tion will be 

Business | 

book is publis! ee. ee Speen 

ship of t! rn Business Teachers As- 

sociation National Busine oo 

ers Associati . 

staff will 

cobs, Stat “ducation, 

assisted 

editors: John 


\. Mce- 


Catharine 
4 


Trenton, New Jersey will be 
by the f 
L. Rowe, 
Kinney, 
Stevens, 
This Ve 
and spective, new, 
and experienced sines chers. School 





helpful guide 
reler¢ 
administrators t ( directors, and 
proy 
informa- 


Year- 


business ex nterested in in 
ing instru 
tion, and 
book extre 
The se 
Yearboo! 


twenty-e1 


ITCSE nted 





ntribution 


business edi 

The exact the Year- 
book will be annour ‘ed later by the Joint 
Publications i tentative 
publication dat been set for April. 


has 

Catholic Typing Test Program 
The monthly Catholic typing 

Midwest 


Education 


test spon 
Unit of 
Associa 


sored last vear by the 
the Catholic Business 
tion was so well member 
ject was approved as 
a national program by the 
the National i 
Missouri. 

Sister M. Ir R.S.M., Chair- 
man of the Committee on Catholic Typing 
Tests, reports that at the present time 15,- 
000 copies are distributed monthly to sub- 
scribers. There are 300 schools represent- 
ing 31 states on the mailing list. 


received by 
schools. that > oor 
\ssociation at 
in Kansas City, 


maculata, 


§70 


with the 
Business Teacher 


lI] discuss the 
contributions f usi Education to 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 





Mrs. Schumacher Made 
Green Bay Supervisor 


Mrs. Helen R. 
appointed supervisor of business educa 
tion in the Green Bay Public Schools, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. She 
Amanda H. Schuette, wl 
last year. 

Mrs the 
igh schools of Seymour and Shawano, 
teacher in the West 
She Is a 


Schumacher has been 


succeeds 
o retired early 
Schumacher has taught in 
has been a 


School, Green Bay. 
graduate of Whitewater State 


College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Mrs. Fenton Heads American 
Federation of Soroptimist Clubs 


Mrs. Elsie M. Fent 


oun 


Mrs. Palmer Buys Cape Cod School 


1 School, Hyan 


n purchased by 


> Cod Secretari 


erly instructor 
Hillver Col 
llege and a 


»€ rkeley secre- 


Gibbs 


Constance C, 


School 


- owners are moving to 


two wel 
ipters of 


Busi- 


business school yr cl 
lota, 
sorority 
(Armstrong Berkeley, Califor- 
was presented to Mrs. J. Evan Arm 
1 Coun- 
member ot 


Interna Honorary 
The cl 


College, 





arter for the chapter 


if by Fern Thompson egion 

Lydia Osmus, faculty 
the school, is the this group. 
N. A. Lanfear, Port Huron Business Col- 
Port Huron, Michigan, received the 
charter for this school from Marguerite 
Henderson, Regional Councilor. Mrs. Lan- 
fear is sponsor of this chapter. 


sponsor ol 


lege, 





Mrs. Violet E. Bailey 





Mrs. Violet E. Bailey, president and 
owner of Houston Business College, Hou- 
ston, Texas, died on October 17. She 
founded Houston Business College twenty- 
four years ago and has been head of the 
school since that time. 


Polishook Heads NOMA 

Correspondence Course Committe 
William M 

the Teachers 


Department « 


Polishook, assistant 
and director 


iness Education, 


College 
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1 it difficult to 


“ation. 
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leature 





riste red 


\ 12-page booklet full details 

pondence courses pro- 
Write to National Of 
Association, , 


Philadelphia 44, 


outlinin: 
concerning the corre 
gram is available 
fice Management 
Chelten Avenue 


Test Service 


Advisory Set 


users has beet 


ration and 
college test 
Educational Testing Service 
Jersey. Paul Diede- 
Associate Professor of | 

r Chi 


mber of the Ey 


ann uunced by 


Prince ton, 


IN@W 


former] 





cago, and 


study of the Co 
School and 


f users 
if tests and 
rly concerned 
with the use « to evaluate the re- 
sults of schools’ and college s’ educational 
programs 

C orrespondence 


| ind field services wil 
important features of the activities ot 
new Evaluation and Advisory Service, and 
staff members will participate extensivel) 
in testing workshops and meetings. 
Questions or requests for information 01 
testing, the use of tests, or related topics 
may be addressed to the Director, Evalua- 
tion and y Service, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
A similar service will 
time in_ the 


Advisory 


ton, New Jersey. 
be inaugurated at the 
area served by the Los Angeles Office ot 
Educational Testing Service. Western 
schools and colleges should address thei 
inquiries to the Director, Evaluation and 
Advisory Service, Educational Testing 
Service, 4641 Hollywood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 27, California. 
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south- Western Publishing Company 

South-Western Publishing Company 
sarte’ with only a small beginning fifty 
vears ©go. The story of its founding and 
of its growth is in itself a story of the 
free enterprise system. It is 
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‘y of an idea growing into a large 
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In the city of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
nly a town by today’s standards, 
Baker was successfully teach- 
In those days 






then 
james \V. 
iass in bookkeeping. 
there were not many schools teaching book- 
and accounting, but education for 






keepin 
business was beginning to expand in this 
country. As that 
hook that Mr. Baker considered to be satis- 
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Mr. Baker 







factory, he set about preparing his own 
material, which he called 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Office Practice. It proved 
so successful in his own classes that other 
teachers soon learned about it. He began 
vellng material to some of these other 
schools, and the fame of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Office Practice spread. 

Mr. Baker soon found that he was spend- 
ing more time taking care of the sale of 
his bookkeeping material than he was in 
Therefore, he con- 
ceived the idea of forming a company. 
Two close friends, Colonel J. C. Wood- 
ward and Hu Woodward, agreed to par- 
ticipate with him in the forming of a com- 
pany. This company was formed in 1903. 













teaching his classes. 










The company was first named Southern 
Publishing Company until it was discov- 
ered that another company had been’ in- 
corporated with the same name. The name 
was then changed to South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. This name was selected 
because it was felt that the South and the 
West were the areas that the company 
should first plan to serve. The founders 
never dreamed of the rapid and successful 
growth into a national and even an inter- 
national organization. 
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Be decause of the growing needs for pro- 
oa duction and distribution facilities, the com- 
their pany was moved to the important printing 

n and center of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1910. The 

ect tome office of South-Western Publishing 

me Lompany is still in Cincinnati, Ohio, which 





is somewhat near the center of population 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR FOR SMITH-CORONA AND SOUTH-WESTERN 


of the United States. It operates its own 
branches in New Rochelle, New York; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; and San 
Francisco, California; with representatives 
in every state; depositories in many states; 
agents in Canada, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines; and distribution throughout the 
United States, all possessions, and in many 
foreign countries. The Chicago office was 
opened in 1917, followed by the Eastern 
office in 1919, the Western office in 1922, 
and the Dallas office in 1936. 

Colonel J. C. Woodward was the first 
president and served until 1924. He was 
succeeded by J. W. Baker, who served as 
president until his death in 1938. Mr. Baker 
was succeeded by Hu Woodward, who 
served as president until 1949 when J. F. 
Sherwood was elected president. All offi- 





Mr. Sherwood 


cers and employees are a part of what is 


often referred to as the “South-Western 
family.” They have come up through the 
ranks. 


Gradually new textbooks were added to 
the line of publications and, through the 
years, the three departments of the busi- 
ness have grown until today there are 
three comprehensive, and distinct lines of 
textbooks for high schools, private busi- 
ness schools, and colleges. 

From the very beginning, and ever since, 
the objective of the company has been to 
render service above all else and to take 
an aggressive lead in the preparation of 
better types of instructional material for 
the growing needs in edufcation. The found- 
ers assumed the attitude that a publisher of 
instructional material is dependent upon 
the schools and unless the publisher rend- 
ers a high service, that publisher is not 
entitled to survive. Tied up with this phil- 
osophy is the firm conviction that the pub- 
lisher must be a part of education and 
must contribute to education profession- 
ally and in every other way possible. As a 
result, only professionally trained and pro- 
fessionally experienced personnel have con- 
tinuously formed the staff of South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. It is for this rea- 
son that South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany has been known as “Specialists ‘in 
Business and Economic Education.” The 
company is a specialist in publishing strict- 
ly within the field of business education 
and its related field of economic education. 


Smith-Corona 


This month L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers Inc., celebrates the 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding. 

Incorporated in 1903 as L. C. Smith and 
Brothers Typewriter Company, and with 
the factory at Almond and Railroad Streets 
in Syracuse, New York, the Company first 
made typewriters in only two models. The 
1 typewriter made by the 


first Model No. 
Company was sold to The New York 
Herald in 1905 and was used 24 hours a 


| 


ht years. In 1933 this machine 


still 


day for eig 
going 
strong. At the New 
York in 1934, Norman Saksvig, champion 


typist, wrote a speed sentence on this same 


turned up in Minneapolis, 


Business Show in 


machine at the rate of 180 words per min- 
ute—an impressive record for “Model No. 
1, Serial No. 1” 

A subsequent merger in 1926, with the 


of any product. 


Corona Typewriter Company, Groton, New 
York, who pioneered the portable type- 
writer, formed the present Company. 
Smith-Corona is today one of the major 
American companies manufacturing office 
and portable typewriters, and in addition 
manufactures and sells adding machines, 
cash registering machines, hectograph du- 
plicators, and a wide range of inked rib- 
bons, carbon papers, and other business 
machine supplies. 

In addition to its general offices and fac- 
tory in Syracuse, the Company has plants 
in Groton and Cortland, New York, and 
Sales Offices 


throughout the 


in Toronto, Canada. are 


maintained in 73 cities 
United States. 

During the history of 
of its modern office and portable type- 


the development 


writers Smith-Corona perfected many of 
the refinements taken for granted by to- 


day’s typists. 




















RECENT CHANGES 





Loyce Adams of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 1s 
on leave of absence for this school year. 
She is teaching in Germany and her ad- 
dress is The American School, Heidel- 
berg Military Post, APO 403, Post- 
master, New York. 


Barbara Bechtell has been made as- 
sistant to the Dean of Women and in- 
structor in shorthand and typewriting at 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. She graduated from Grove 
City College in 1948. Her special as- 
signment will be conducting special re- 
fresher courses for freshmen who have 


had shorthand and typing in high 
school. 
Mrs. Billie D. Holcomb has_ been 


made an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. For the 
past three years she has been teaching 
at Norman High School. Her Bachelor’s 
degree is from Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege and her Master’s degree is from 
the University of Oklahoma. 


Rex F. Johnston, head of the De- 
partment of Economics and Business 
and director of the Placement Bureau at 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, has been appointed president of San 
Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas. Be- 
fore going to Denton, he was associate 
professor in the Business Administra- 
tion Department of East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, and has 
been head of the Business Department 
of Sherman High School, Sherman, 
Texas. During the war years he was a 
communications officer on the staff of 
the commander of the Seventh Fleet, U. 
S. Navy. 


Warren E. Marley, a teacher in the 
Business Education Department at 
Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota, last year, is now 
taking graduate work at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Adolph Matz has been granted a two 
year leave of absence by the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to 
become an Industrial Management Spe- 
cialist in the Paris Office of the Mutual 
Security Agency of the United States 
State Department. The appointment is 
for two years. 


John Allen Rider, a May graduate of 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa, has accepted a teaching position 
in Rozel Consolidated School, Rozel, 
Kansas. 


John L. Rowe has resigned his posi- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to become associate pro- 
fessor of business education at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb. Before going to Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1948, he was associate pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
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Business Education at Boston Univers- 
ity for three years. His teaching ex- 
perience also includes four years of pub- 
lic high school work in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, a year at the College of St. 
Teresa in Winona, Minnesota, and three 
years on the staff of Adelphi College in 
Garden City, New York. 


Ralph W. Sherman, a former member 
of the staff of the College of Com- 
merce and Finance, University of De- 
troit, has accepted a position with the 
Arabian- American Oil Company in 
Saudi Arabia. He is setting up a train- 
ing program in office procedures for 
native personnel. Melvin Wright, a doc- 
toral candidate at Columbia University, 
has succeeded him at the University of 
Detroit. 


Guy W. Trump, formerly head of the 
Department of Business Administration 


chairman of the Department of Susines; 
Administration at Southern = Illinoj 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. He sy¢ 
ceeds John Scott, who has retiied, His 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees are 
from Tulane University, New Orleans 
Louisiana, and his Doctor’s degree jx 
from the State University « 
Towa City. 


Towa, 


Ruby J. Wall, a former teacher x 
Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings, Montana, is now working with 
James R. Taylor in the new Secretarial. 
Training Program in the Schiool oj 
Business Administration at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. Under jts 
Division of Business Services, Wayne 
University’s School of Business Admin- 
istration is offering a new secretarial. 
training program designed especially for 
office workers employed during the day, 
The program, which leads to a Certif- 
cate in Secretarial Training and Office 
Management, also provides an oppor- 
tunity for CPS aspirants to secure 
training needed to meet the academic 
requirements of the CPS designation. 





at Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas, has been made 
PROMO 


TIONS 





Ross C. Anderson, associate professor 
of commerce, has been appointed head 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky, 
succeeding R. W. Jennings, who is now 
head of the Department of Office Man- 
agement and Secretarial Science, Mem- 
phis State College, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Anthony J. Conte, principal of Ben- 
jamin Franklin School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, has been made co-ordinator of 
business training for the schools in that 
city, succeeding Foster W. Loso, re- 
cently deceased. It was erroneously 
stated in the October number of this 
magazine that Laurence J. Camisa, re- 
cently appointed supervisor of business 


education in the Jersey City schools had 
succeeded Dr. Loso. 

Ray E. Dawson, an accounting in- 
structor at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, since 1949, has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship. 

Angelo Fergerson, a teacher at 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, since 1950 
has been made acting head of the Com- 
mercial Department, succeeding George 
Joyce, who is devoting full time to ad- 
ministrative work as auditor and as- 
sistant to the chancellor. 

Mrs. F. L. Magoun, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida, has been appointed chairman 
of the Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration Division of the College. 





DOCTORATES 





Mrs. Irol Whitmore Balsley, F. Ken- 
drick Banks, and Dean R. Malsbary 
have been awarded the degree of Doc- 
tor of Education by Indiana University, 
Bloomington, under the direction of 
Elvin S. Eyster, head of the Business 
Education Department. 

The study made by Dr. Balsley dealt 
with the topic, “A Comprehensive 
Analysis of Current Transcription Prac- 


tices in Business Firms.” Dr. Bangs’ 
study dealt with the topic, “Duties, 
Knowledges, and Skills Required of 


Medical Record Librarians.” He is now 
on the staff of the University of Color- 
ado, Boulder. Dr. Malsbary, University 
School, Indiana University, made a 
study of the topic, “A Study of the 
Terms that People Need to Under- 
stand in Order to Comprehend and In- 
terpret the Business and Economic 
News Available Through the Mass 


Media.” 


Stephen Meyer has been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Education by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The title of his dissertation was ‘“Prep- 
aration of the Typewriting Teacher”. 


James L. White has been awarded the 
Doctor of Education degree by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The 
title of his dissertation was “A Study 
of High School Drop-Outs in Bergen 
County, New Jersey, and the Relation- 
ship of Drop-Outs to the Guidance 
Practices with Special Reference to 
Business and Vocational Education.” 


Ruth B. Woolschlager has _ been 
awarded the Doctor of Education de- 
gree by Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. The title of her disserta- 
tion was “A Study of Problems Relat- 
ing to Student Personnel Services in the 
Eleven State Teachers’ Colleges of New 
York State”. 
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business office. 
analysis chart, and ten copying tests. 


LEGAL TYPING, by M. Fred Tidwell, 
Elizabeth Pelz, and Carol Wells; New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 231 pp. $3.08. 
The prospective legal secretary is pro- 
vided with the most frequently used legal 
forms and papers when he purchases 
Legal Typing. The instructions for using 
the reference manual and the necessary 
forms for the assignments may be pur- 
chased separately. This manual is not 
only a workbook, but it is an excellent 
reference for office workers and students 
preparing to become office workers who 
want a complete reference about legal 
papers. 
The material selected was based on 
actual cases and papers. The first part 
deals with legal papers and documents fre- 
quently used in business—the acknowledg- 
ment, power of attorney, proxy, affidavit, 
sales contracts, leases, agreements, deeds, 
mortgages, other real estate papers, and in- 
corporation papers; Part IT with wills and 
probate procedure, and Part IIT with court 
pleadings and reporting. 

The price of the instructions and work 


papers is $1.76. 


PRODUCTION TYPING, by Ethel T. Ben- 
dixen and Helen Schneider Ricksen, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, Envelope of Supplies and 
Textbook, 117 pp. $3.15. 

This book is designed for use in a termi- 
nal course in typewriting in the business 
school or college. As office supervisors 
rank a typist daily, weekly, or even on a 
monthly basis, the major emphasis in the 
alvanced typing class should be on de- 
veloping the student’s production rate, not 
merely his copying rate. 

At the beginning of each production job, 
atime goal is included; this standard is 
based on the performance of a typist who 
can write sixty words a minute on simple 
copy material and who works with a mini- 
mum of waste motion. 

In the first of three parts, the techniques 
needed for the more difficult typing jobs 
are developed; Part II, covering a six 
week period, approximates the work in a 
Part III provides an error 


COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES, 


by Irene Place and Charles B. Hicks, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 360 
pp. $2.75. 


The authors of this book emphasize 


serta- B short and specific solutions to problems of 


Relat- 
in the 
New 


| 


ION 


office procedure, efficiency, human relations, 
and the cultivation of a desirable business 
Personality. They give a complete college- 


evel treatment of secretarial procedures. 
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The text and the accompanying workbook 
comprise a complete teaching unit. The 
directions to be followed in the workbook 
are given directly in the textbook; in other 
words, the student uses his workbook as a 
supply cabinet. 

All of the usual topics in secretarial 
practice are covered. There is a_ special 
reference section at the end of the book 
which will give most of the information 
that students would usually secure from a 
complete reference book. Thus, many of 
the visits to the bookshelf that take up so 
much time can be avoided. 


CASE PROBLEMS IN SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, by Pearce C. Kelley 
and Kenneth Lawyer, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 258 pp. $2.85. 


A soft-covered book which has been or- 
ganized to supplement the author’s text- 
book on “How to Organize and Operate 
a Small Business.” The sixty-eight case 
problems are of a large variety such as 
deciding establishing a business, appraising 
a going concern, justifying the establish- 
ment of a new business, financing, select- 
ing a location, planning a layout, managing 
and leadership, promoting sales, pricing for 
turnover and profit, controlling expense, re- 
cording, and giving credit, among others. 

In each assignment a certain amount of 
incidental information that will help to 
solve the problem and serve as a challenge 
for its solution is given. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF BETTER BUSINESS, 
‘by Frank J. McMackin, John A. Marsh, 
and Charles E. Baten; Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 389 pp. $2.60. 


The arithmetic processes are presented in 
the early section of the book in such a 
form as to interest the student. Most of 
the applications are the self-checking type 
so that the student is made conscious of 
this procedure, and so that the work of 
the teacher is eased. 

The major phases of business life such 
as banking and retail merchandising are 
presented in terms of their arithmetic ac- 
tivities. Each new topic is introduced by 
a specific business situation; this is fol- 
lowed by the business and mathematical in- 
formation required. Every topic contains 
several illustrations and a summary of 
method. A series of practice-work exer- 
cises are provided. At the end of each 
chapter an achievement test is presented to 
evaluate the student’s comprehension of the 
topic covered. 

The authors have planned a set of teach- 
ing and diagnostic tests which may be se- 
cured from the publisher. 





BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT, by Jack 
Taylor, New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 322 pp. $1.75. 


While this soft-covered book is presented 
as an outline to be used as a supplement 
to other texts, it will also be a very satis- 
factory text for an introductory course. It 
can be used as a supplementary text to 
courses in introduction to business, man- 
agement, and economics, providing a rich 
addition to the chapter on government and 
business in the texts usually used in these 
courses. 

After presenting the back- 
ground, the author deals with government 
as promoter and regulator of special in- 
terests. Then he deals with public corpora- 
tions and finally with the government’s con- 
cern with the whole economy. 

The current change in federal adminis- 
tration should highlight the importance of 
relations between government and business. 


historical 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING, 3d Edi- 
tion, J. Hugh Jackson, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 334 
pp. $4.25 


In this elementary accounting text, the 
student is introduced to the subject by 
means of a simple balance sheet equation. 
From this background, the fundamental 
process is presented. The profit and loss 
statement, the ledger, specific journals, ac- 
count classification, and control devices fol- 
low in sequence. An important contribu- 
tion is an up-to-date chapter on payroll ac- 
counting. A large amount of practice ma- 
terial is presented. 

The exercise materials 
end of the text. They are divided into 
three groups: questions dealing with the 
subject matter of each chapter, a wide va- 
riety of exercises, and complete-cycle prob- 


are placed at the 


lems. 


THE ART OF SPEAKING, by E. F. Elson 
and Alberta Peck, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 495 pp. $3.36. 


A high school textbook in oral communi- 
cation. The purpose of the book is to de- 
velop a liking for oral expression and an 
awareness of its importance rather than 
to produce speech-contest winners, debaters, 
or entertainers as such. The topics deal 
with the problems of planning speech ac- 
tivities, building vocabulary, and the use 
of communication in understanding. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
principles basic to effective speaking; the 
second with ways and means; and the third 
with applications. Individual units present 
radio speaking, debate, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, listening, and group discussion. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 151 





SYL-LAB-I1-CA-TION 


1S SIM-PLE 


by R. C. W. Davis 


Worps have an annoying habit of not 
ending where a line ends. They must be 
broken in two at convenient places and the 
pieces carried over to the next line. 

In some languages this is as easy as 
tearing off a postage stamp. In Spanish, 
for instance, the syllable or word frag- 
ment carried over almost invariably begins 
with a consonant. But no such logical ar- 
rangement will do for our cantankerous 
King’s English. Here a word fragment is 
as likely to begin with a vowel as a 
consonant. 

Stenographers, students, editorial work- 
ers—people from junior typists to senior 
editors of national magazines—have_ con- 
fessed that division of words is one phase 
of the science of grammar that has them 
completely baffled and buffaloed. Either 
they must look up each syllabicated word 
in the dictionary or be left with the un- 
comfortable feeling that maybe they are 
wrong. 

Actually, neither of these alternatives is 
necessary. Anyone who can put English 
together for talking can take it apart for 
syllabication. Here are a few simple rules 
of thumb for doing the job. It should be 
kept in mind, of course, that there are a 
few exceptions to these rules, since Eng- 
lish is consistent only in its inconsistency. 
But an accuracy of about 98 per cent can 
be maintained. 

The first rule is by far the most im- 
portant, since it covers more than half of 
all word divisions. It answers such ques- 
tions as the one asked recently by an edu- 
cational magazine editor: “Why is prog’ 
ress divided one way and pro gress’ an- 
other ?” 

Rute 1.—If a syllable has a short vowel, 
any consonant that follows that vowel re- 
mains with it when the word is divided, 
as in hab-it, dev-il, tim-o-thy. Any vowel 
that does not have a definite short sound 
is broken away from the consonant that 
follows it, whether the vowel is long, as 
in ma-son, or slurred, as in ma-ture. 

This rule is particularly heipful in the 
case of word families that change their 
syllabication according to sound changes. 
Pho-to-graph is divided thus, where the 
first o is long and the second is slurred; 
while pho-tog-ra-pher is syllabicated so, 
where the original slurred 0 changed to a 
definite short sound. 

Rute 2.—Where two or more conso- 
nants follow each other, divide them as 
the pronunciation dictates. This is not 
fool-proof but does give a very high degree 
of accuracy, and no more definitive rule is 
available. Such divisions as con-tent-ment, 
ad-van-tage, and moun-tain are easy and 
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obvious. Words like ac-knowl-edge-ment, 
band-age, and sand-y are tricky but fortu- 
nately are in the minority. 

Rute 3.—Twin consonants are usually 
separated when a word is divided, as in 
flat-ter, bul-let, em-bez-zle. The excep- 
tions to this rule occur among word fami- 
lies that spring from verbs: when the 
endings ed, er, and ing are added to verbs 
which already end in a double consonant 
(bless-ed, call-er, kiss-ing) the twin con- 
sonants remain Siamese twins. Where the 
final consonant is doubled at the time the 
ending is added (plot, plot-ted; run, run- 
ning; sit, sit-ter) the double consonants 
are divided normally. 

The combination ng appears rather fre- 
Sometimes the 


quently in English words. 
sometimes they 


two can be separated; 
can’t. But pronunciation gives an_ultra- 
high-accuracy method of determining 
which is which. 

Rute 4.—If the n and g are pronounced 
as if they were a single letter, as in song- 
ster, the two letters must hang together. 
If the g is pronounced separately, as in 
hun-ger, or man-ger, the and g are 
divided. 

Rute 5.—There are ten 
word-end syllables, that always stick to- 
gether as an indivisible unit, regardless of 
pronunciation. They are illustrated in the 
following words: ar-ti-fi-cial, e-lec-tri-cian, 
con-tro-ver-sial, par-tial, co-er-cion, ten- 
sion, ig-ni-tion, re-li-gion, gal-li-na-ceous, 
de-li-cious, bump-tious, gor-geous, re-li- 
gious, fur-ni-ture. 

As mentioned previously, families of 
words often are built up from a verb root, 
as, deal, dealer, dealings. These clans are 
great trouble-makers. So the next rule is 
one that must be learned by brute force 
and applied in utter defiance of sound. 

Rute 6.—The word endings, ed, er, and 
mg, when added to a verb, are almost 
never joined to a_ preceding consonant. 
For-ger-y, for example, is separated just 
as one would expect it to be; yet the very 
similar word forg-er is divided so as to 
make it a virtual menace to pronunciation. 
Plac-ing, jest-er, and post-ed are other 
common divisions of verb forms where 
Rule 6 has super-seniority over the com- 
mon-sense rules of syllabication by pro- 
nunciation., 

Anybody armed with this half dozen of 
simple precepts can quickly and easily con- 
quer his syllabication complex, as well as 
save himself a great deal of time now 
spent poring over dictionaries. It’s high 
time that the bugaboo of word division 
was de-bugged once and for all, and any- 
one who applies these principles can do it. 


suffixes, or 
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TRICK 


to erase pencil, ink 
and typewriter errors 
with this wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped eraser. 


with- teachers whose 
job it is to train students | 
to turn out clean origi- | 
nals and neat carbons. 
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erasing problems—a 
single letter or a word 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no 
“ghosts”. 


RVI 
E 


SERVIC 


TIK Gicse 


Easily sharpened by 
penknife or mechanical 
sharpener. 


Look for the EraserStik 
trademark. It isn't an 
ORIGINAL EraserStik un- 
less it has the EraserStik 
name on it. 


FREE SAMPLES TO 
TEACHERS for class dem- 
onstration purposes. 
Please write on your 
school letterhead. 
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(I) FABER-CAST 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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ill another school goes IBM! 


The Winslow Secretarial Schoo! of Boston re- 
ports these benefits from IBM Electric Typewriters: 


Greater Student Proficiency. After eight weeks 
on electrics, students type at rates far superior to 
any ever recorded in manual typing classes . . . easily 
transfer their new proficiency to manual machines. 


Higher Enrollment. Winslow’s enrollment has shot 
up as a result of offering electric typewriter instruc- 
tion. Students desire IBM Electric training in order 
to qualify for preferred positions. 


Better Jobs for Graduates. Businessmen are look- 
ing for superior typists—typists who have been 
trained on IBM Electrics. 


Why not bring these benefits to your school? 
Write today for full information about IBM Electric 
Typewriters. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 














“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


IBM, Dept. E 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


es Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in 
Education,”’ and latest classroom results. 


[ We'd like to see your full-color sound movie, 


> 


‘Electric Typing Time,” on 





(date) 


Name. 





School 





Address 








City State. 





“Our National Payroll-Accounting Machine gives us a diregt 
saving of $11,000 a year with this one machine. It also hag) 
eliminated about $1,000 a year in overtime. These savings 
paid for the machine in less than 6 months! 


“Our 
saves us Its cost 
every 6 months!” 


“Also we now handle, through the same machine, the check 
register and issuing of checks for the Accounts Payable Divi- 7 
sion. Furthermore, by being able to control totals-to-date for 
Earnings, Withholding Taxes and F.O.A.B. taxes, we now com. © 
plete our quarterly Social Security Reports and Annual W-2 
statement with additional great savings in time and effort.” 


— New York Herald Tribune A. V. Miller, Treasurer 


New York Herald Tribune 


No matter what the size or type of business, 
Nationals soon pay for themselves out of 
what they save—and then go on, year after 
year, returning a handsome profit. With their 
exclusive combination of time-and-money- 
saving features, Nationals do up to 2/3 of 


your accounting work automatically. 
The National representative —a trained 
systems analyst—will show you how much 
you can save with National Accounting Ma- 
chines, National Cash Registers and National 
Adding Machines adapted to your needs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payrown 9, on10 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS — 











